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Sedering | Your LEEPER Hot Bed Sash Now 













Your own ‘miniature greenhouse’ for as 
little as $32.50 including 12° thick frame. 


Regular size (3’ x 6’ sash)—3 sash, single glazed, two 
end rails and 1 2” thick cypress easily assembled frame— 
all parts wood—life treated—-$32.50 (double glazed, 
$34.75). Junior size (2’ x 4’ sash) complete, single glazed, 


$22.70 (double glazed, $23.20). 
(Sash sold separctely if desired) 








Manufactured Exclusively by H. R. LINDABURY 4 SONS ne Rel new Jena 





LEEPER PATENTED INTER- 
LOCKING SASH BRING YOU 
THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


EASY TO INSTALL— 
Strictly one-man installation— 
no cross braces required 

EASY TO VENTILATE— 
Just slide the sash to partly or 
fully open position 

FULL SUN EXPOSURE— 
Fully opened sash provides un- 
obstructed exposure to sunlight 


WEEDING, PLANTING, 
CULTIVATING 


Areas as long as 12 feet can be 
made accessible for working 


DRAINAGE, WATERING— 


Easy to water—drainage gut- 
ters and angular interlocking 
sash prevent water traps 










and Apricots. 





DWARF FRUITS are PRACTICAL 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full 
size fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and 
picking. All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a 
minimum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 





Huge Named Blueberries 



















2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and Bartlett), 1 
Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). 
All 6 are 2-year size, begin to bear a little 
next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we 
have a 5-year-old size in all but the peach. 
We offer 5 plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 
1 plum as above—5-year-olds—for $45.00. 
You may add additional varieties to the 
above collections, which take care of all basic 
pollinizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each 
extra 2-year or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


Photo: Dwarf McIntosh two years after planting 
a 2-year-old tree. No ladders needed—a joy to 
pick these full-size fruits. And they are perfect 
for spraying was easy—no power equipment 
needed! More fruit per acre. 


Write for free, illustrated Fall 1944 Catalog. 


Many interesting offerings, rare, new and low-priced. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50W Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Most phenomenal of all food 
crops produced in decades. A ma- 
ture (10-year) bush gives over a 
gallon of berries, many as large as 
a wedding ring. Eat fresh or 
easily preserved. Nearly seedless. 
No spraying and little cultivation, 
but full sun and acid soil are all 
that is needed. 

We offer 8 named varieties in 
catalog, but for garden use there 
is little difference in quality or 
yield. We will select a good assort- 
ment for sustained bearing if you 
simply order “mixed kinds” and 
offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) at 
$12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing 
age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 per 10. 
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TULIP planting may be started as soon as the bulbs arrive, although 
mid-October is early enough. 

TRITOMAS or red hot pokers are not dependably hardy, but they can 
be wintered in the cellar in very cold sections. 

DELAYING the final clean-up of peonies until after the soil freezes will 
allow removal of dead tops without disturbing the roots. 

GARDEN furniture should be taken in now. It is better to repair and 
paint it in the Fall than to wait until Spring for doing this work. 

WHEN planting trees and shrubs loosen the subsoil in the bottom of the 
hole with a crowbar, or fork over the subsoil adding bone meal or 
superphospate. 

PAPERWHITE narcissus bulbs may be started now in bowls containing 
pebbles and water or in bowls filled with the fiber sold in the stores 
for the purpose. 

CLUMPS of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for house 
or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other part of the 
garden for Fall color effects. 

STORE apples in a cellar with a temperature not much above freezing. 
Leave the cellar windows open at night and close them in the morning 
until freezing weather comes. 

CORN stalks infested with European corn borer should be buried under 
at least six inches of soil before Winter comes. This applies just as much 
to stubble as to standing stalks. 

RHUBARB plantings—both old and new—will thrive better if given 
liberal amounts of manure. Seaside gardeners often substitute kelp for 
manure, and with excellent results. 

THERE is still time for planting shrubs and trees. This probably is the 
best season for setting out lilacs. Trees with fleshy roots like magnolias, 
however, should not be planted in the Fall. 

GLADIOLUS corms, dahlia tubers and various Summer-flowering bulbs 
that are not hardy should be safely stored away. See the article on this 
subject in the September 15 issue of Horticulture. 

WITLOOF chicory roots should be dug before the ground freezes hard 
and stored for forcing in boxes of sand in the Winter months. The 
necessary sand or soil should also be procured while there is still time. 

SPRAYERS, fertilizer spreaders, garden lines and other special equip- 
ment should be cleaned and put away in a dry place. Hand tools, 
lawnmowers and wheelbarrows should not stand on a moist earthen 
floor over Winter. 

FUCHSIAS and heliotropes which have grown rapidly all Summer 
should be allowed to rest. Keep them in a cool place and give them 
little water until the end of the year when they can be pruned and 
started into growth. 

UNPACK lily bulbs as soon as they arrive, and waste no time in getting 
them into the ground. Drying in the open air is detrimental to the 
bulbs. Handle them carefully. It is wise to use sand under and over 
all kinds when planting them. 

MOST crops should be harvested before the ground freezes hard. Some 
kinds, however, like parsnips, salsify and Jerusalem artichokes may be 
left in the ground until Spring, only enough being dug as may be 
needed for early Winter use. Kale will endure hard frost. 

SLOW.-acting fertilizers should be used with bulbs planted in the 
Autumn, as growth will be started early in the Spring. Well-rotted 
barnyard manure is good, but bone meal is a particularly satisfactory 
fertilizer for Autumn use, because it is slow acting. 

BE SURE to drain all shallow pipes and protect garden hose from freez- 
ing. The hose will last longer if washed inside and out with soap and 
water, and rinsed with warm water before draining and storing. If it 
is not on a reel, store the hose indoors in a coil lying flat and out of the 
sun. 

[IT IS important that small and newly planted trees be protected from 
rabbits and mice. This protection can be given by means of closely 
woven wire placed around the trees like collars or by wrapping the 
lower foot or two of each trunk with tar paper or paper prepared for 

this purpose sold at the seed stores. 
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ORTH CAROLINA is noted for the wide variety of its flora, for it is in that 
1X state that the trees and shrubs of the North and the South meet. Nowhere else 
in the country can so great a variety of plants be found as in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, where no fewer than 1500 different species and varieties bloom each 
Spring. Now North Carolina has begun to capitalize on this unique distinction. 
Its State News Bureau is sending out remarkably valuable material about the wild 
flowers of the state, among which the pitcher plants are particularly interesting. 
These plants, looking like flutes in a floral organ, stand two to three feet high. 
They are greenish-yellow in color with contrasting delicate veins in red. Insects 
which start crawling down the narrowing funnel soon find themselves unable to 
crawl back and tumble to the digestive zone of the plant. See Page 405. 
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ROUND-UP OF REPORTS FROM GARDENERS 





Garden makers all over the country responded in great numbers to the request made recently for 
reports on this year’s experiences with new vegetable varieties. There is not sufficient space to 
publish all the notes received but those given below indicate the wide interest in garden novelties 
which exists among amateurs in the different states. Additional reports will be published later. 


Tampala Liked in Vermont 


EAR EDITOR — We all like 

““greens,’’ so I thought I would try 
the new tampala; I sowed the seeds about 
the time we planted the cucumbers. The 
plants grew well, in spite of the dry 
weather, and produced many branches 
with long, narrow leaves, of a medium 
green color. The round, bushy plants were 
ornamental and furnished delectable food, 
rich in vitamins, and of a pleasing bright 
green hue when cooked, and of the same 
tenderness as spinach, but without that 
“after taste’’ which some people find ob- 
jectionable. In fact the members of the 
family which do not care for spinach, en- 
joyed tampala. I like the ease with which 
it is prepared; it needs boiling only five 
minutes and may be served in many ways. 
I found it easy to grow and quite free from 
insects; a few plants gave a great quantity 
of “greens.” 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 

Windsor, Vt. 


Prefers Chard to Tampala 


EAR EDITOR — Tampala, in my 

opinion, must be classed as one of 
those vegetables demanding a perfect grow- 
ing season for proper development. Our 
Summer started hot and dry in late May 
and continued so until September; in fact, 
during this period we had only six inches 
of rain and most of that in light drizzles 
which had no penetrating power. 

All vegetables suffered, of course. The 
few tampala plants that came up stayed 
small and the leaves yellowed quickly. My 
garden is so located that watering involves 
carrying it up a hill for some distance but 
I did single out three plants and kept them 
moist in order to get a fair sample of leaves. 
We did not like it as well as Swiss chard, 





although that may, to a large extent, have 
been due to the poor growing conditions. 
The sample conveyed the impression that, 
under normal conditions, where the plants 
can grow fast, it would make a pleasing 
green. 

Before closing, I would like to put in a 
word of praise for Swiss chard. No matter 
how hot and dry it was, it kept growing 
like a good fellow, providing an abundance 
of crisp tender leaves when everything else 
was tough and wilted. The secret lies in its 
tap root rather than in the fibrous root 
system. 

—Walter F. Westerfeld. 
Cumberland, Md. 


Lettuce and Sweet Corn 


EAR EDITOR—You ask about the 

Oak Leaf lettuce. I have not grown 
any variety under this particular name, but 
for a number of years I have been an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the variety known 
as Matchless. I consider it the finest qual- 
ity as to flavor of any lettuce which grows. 
I recommend it to your readers very highly. 
My contention that this is superb in qual- 
ity and crispness for Summer use is borne 
out by many people who have tried it at 
my suggestion. 

I have grown this Summer, on trial, the 
variety of sweet corn known as Aunt 
Mary’s. Because of the drought, I do not 
think that the variety had a fair chance to 
prove itself, but my observations would 
be as follows: First, it is too tall for the 
average small home garden. Second, its 
flavor when ready to use is not equal to 
that of the new hybrid sweet corns which 
are favorites on the market today. Yet the 
contention that it stays “in milk’ for a 
long period is entirely true. I found I was 
able to use it over a period of several weeks 


from the same planting. This is a very 
good feature, but I do not think it over- 
balances its general lack of quality, and I 
would not grow it a second year. 

—Nelson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Lettuce in New Hampshire 


EAR EDITOR —I notice that you 

ask for reports on Oak Leaf and Great 
Lakes lettuce. I found Oak Leaf a great 
addition to the garden. It grew fast, was 
in good condition after four other varieties 
planted at the same time had run up, and 
it did not become bitter. Its light, bright 
green was most attractive with fruit. I 
made plantings on April 21 and at ap- 
proximately two week intervals until 
August 10. 

My experience with Great Lakes was 
disappointing. It did not head well at any 
time. Mignonette, May King, Imperial 44 
and Cosberg headed well in the early 
planting. Imperial 44 headed well in all 
plantings. 


New Hampton, N. H. —Alice F. Blood. 


About Lettuce and Soy Beans 


EAR EDITOR—lIn Indianapolis we 
have the problem of hot weather that 
comes rather early, sometimes in late May, 
and then stays. But Oak Leaf lettuce does 
not mind. I plant it rather thick and thin 
it by pulling whole young plants as the 
row grows. That leaves some of the plants 
well spaced, about six to eight inches apart, 
and they proceed to make a rosette of the 
notched, oak-like leaves. I have yet to 
hear of anyone who has tried it that does 
not like it and I have introduced it to many 
gardeners. 
Oak Leaf is one of the hardier varieties, 











too, and will stand some cold, making it 
good for Fall planting. 

We have raised soy beans for several 
years, but only the Bansei variety. We like 
them when they are in the green, pea-like 
stage, and find them not at all hard to shell 
if they are steeped in boiling water, tea 
fashion, for a few minutes. We eat them 
without added fat, as they contain 17 per 
cent fat compared with about 1 per cent 
in navy beans. They need salt, of course. 

Why does not every gardener who is 
fond of cucumbers try Mandarin? About 
a month and a half to table size, and we 
have never had a bitter one in spite of some 
of the hottest weather our weatherman 
could produce. Mandarin cucumber 
stands with Oak Leaf lettuce in our every 
year planting list since we first tried it. 

—Margaret R. Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Poles Better Than Sunflowers 


EAR EDITOR — I, too, have not 

been idle. I tried sunflowers and pole 
beans in combination and although such 
miracles can be performed, it is my sugges- 
tion to your readers that they not waste 
time and effort substituting a sunflower 
stem for a bean pole. 

As everyone knows, sunflower roots are 
prodigious. They are gormandizers and 
have insatiable appetites. Anything within 
gun shot suffers from starvation as a con- 
sequence. The good old bean pole neither 
eats nor drinks and is permanently adapted 
to pole beans. For many, mzny years the 
beans have been highly pleased with the 
plebian cedar pole—it is still the maestro. 

—Howard C. Wilson. 
Simsbury, Conn. 


Very Early Baby Tomato 


EAR EDITOR—I would like to put 

in a few words for the little tomato 
Farthest North. The plant is very dwarf 
and entirely prostrate, the trailing vines 
being about 24 inches long and incredibly 
prolific. I grow it like bush beans, with 
plants nine inches apart. I aim at 40 plants 
for a family of three; one-half or even one- 
third as many plants would be enough but 
the larger number gives me one early pick- 
ing of the earlier maturing tomatoes days 
ahead. 

I planted the seed March 15. I trans- 
planted the seedlings to individual con- 
tainers, and set the plants in the field May 
9. On May 11 there were some in bloom, 
two days later the whole patch was aflame 
with bloom. On June 20 there were some 
tomatoes ripe, and on June 22, about 40 
days after setting out I picked a quart 
basket. There were no picktngs for two 
days after that; then we had all the toma- 
toes that we and the neighbors could eat. 
The tomato is small: I picked some about 
one inch and three-quarters in diameter but 
the average is about one inch. It is a short 
season tomato.and bears itself to exhaus- 
tion by the time Earliana is in full bearing. 


Kensington, Md. -Manuel Calvo. 











Butternut Squash in Missouri 


EAR EDITOR—The growing popu- 

larity of Butternut squash should, I 
believe, receive all the encouragement that 
is due it. I planted two hills in my plot last 
May and we have harvested more than 16 
fruits to date. Their cultivation seems to 
offer no special problems. I dug in a gen- 
erous supply of manure before sowing the 
seed and dusted liberally with a rotenone 
powder six or eight times during the first 
six weeks, after which they received no care 
whatsoever. 

The yield has been superior to that of 
Acorn squash and for taste we find it the 
equal, if not better, when baked ‘‘on the 
half shell’’ with butter and brown sugar or 
maple syrup. The fine texture and relative 
abundance of the flesh (and seedless neck ) 
have not been exaggerated by the seed com- 
panies.. Half of an eight-inch fruit makes a 
very generous serving, as the skin is thin, 
there being but little waste 

—Henry N. Andrews, Jr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Report From Massachusetts 


EAR EDITOR — We grew tampala 

this Summer and liked it very much 
better than chard. It has a delicate flavor 
and I believe in normal Summers would 
be very satisfactory. Also, I think we did 
not know enough about it. The heat was 
too much for it and we were away, so it 
was not cut often enough perhaps. 

We have grown Bansei soy beans for 
two years. They are delicious eaten green 
and, of course, very useful when dried. 
When eaten green they are about the size 
of the ‘‘Flageolet’’ bean and have a delicate 
nutty flavor. They must be parboiled, of 
course, before one attempts to shell them. 

Jerusalem artichokes appear to be very 
easy to grow and doubtless would take 
possession of the garden if permitted. They 
are good to eat and have given us a good 
crop. 

This is our third year with Butternut 








The newly introduced vegetable Tampala 
has displayed a wide range of cultural be- 
havior ranging from outstanding success 
in some gardens to abject failure in others. 
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squash and we like it very well. We use 
it almost as a Winter squash for the early 
part of Winter. 

Oak Leaf lettuce was very good in my 
mother’s garden on Cape Cod. It was very 
successful through the hot weather when 
other lettuce failed. Some of the family 
thought it bitter but it seemed to me to be 
very good. 

—DMargaret P. Motley. 
Milton, Mass. 


Sweet Corn in Connecticut 


EAR EDITOR—Among several va- 

rieties of hybrid sweet corn grown 
this year I found Lincoln to be one of the 
very best if not the best. Lincoln makes a 
large, strong plant, matures one to three 
days before Golden Cross Bantam, and pro- 
duces a larger, longer ear than the latter 
variety. The ears are evenly filled to the 
tip and stoutly protected by overlapping 
husks. In my planting no ears of Lincoln 
were damaged by corn ear worms. In table 
quality Lincoln was on a par with Golden 
Cross Bantam. 

Spancross, the earliest sweet corn, was 
inferior in table quality to Marcross which, 
though supposed to be four days later than 
Spancross, matured at the same time. 
Carmelcross, the third variety to mature, 
was almost as good as Lincoln. Wilson, the 
latest variety in my planting, was a dis- 
tinct disappointment. The plants made 
large ears of magnificent appearance but of 
poor table quality. Some of this may have 
been due to dry weather but not all of it for 
Golden Cross Bantam, planted late and 
maturing with Wilson, was of much 
better quality. 

Where it is possible to protect late-ma- 
turing corn from the European corn borer 
by means of insecticides, I believe the best 
quality late corn is to be had from later 
plantings of mid-season varieties like Lin- 
coln and Golden Cross Bantam. 

I was interested to notice that on all ears 
of corn treated with lime to repel Japanese 
beetles no attacks were made by the corn 
ear worm. It may be that the lime had 
something to do with repelling the insect 
that lays the eggs of this pest. 

\ —Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Artichokes in Illinois 


EAR EDITOR—After one unsuccess- 

ful attempt to grow Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, I tried it again this year, using 
tubers which I bought in the open market 
in California in the Fall of 1943. They 
were badly shrivelled when I started to 
plant them but I softened them in water 
and they came up well. We have eaten a 
great many but the more we dig the faster 
they seem to grow. As they may be left in 
the ground all Winter, these artichokes are 
again ready for digging early in the Spring. 
Our tubers are white and clean looking 
and I prepare them with a very thin cream 
sauce. The artichokes are left whole and 
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take the place of potatoes. As they are very 
crisp, a few thin slices in the uncoated stage 
prove a welcome addition to a mixed salad. 

These artichokes require plenty of space 
in which to grow and so should not be 
planted in a restricted spot. The blossoms 
are like small sunflowers and are very 
attractive. 

—Alida L. Case. 

Moline, Il. 


A Butternut Squash Report 
EAR EDITOR — We have raised 
Butternut squash for several years 

and have found it very satisfactory. Unlike 

other squashes, it is always the same, 
neither too dry nor too wet, but delicious. 

The shell is not very hard or thick and 

the space where the seeds are is very small, 

so that there is not much water in it. 
This squash is a rampant grower and 
will cover a whole garden if not curbed. 

We plant it at the edge of the garden and 

let it grow over the grass, where it seems 

to do well. 
—Mrs. Henry B. Northey. 

Topsfield, Mass. 


Losses From Dry Weather 


EAR EDITOR—Tampala was a new 

plant to us this year and seed was 
started in coldframe April 8. It seemed 
slow to germinate but finally a number of 
fine plants developed and were transplanted 
to the garden June 1. Leaves were used as 
greens May 26. Then along in July and 
August, the dryest season in years came 
along and in spite of watering by pailfuls 
the plants finally died. 

In spite of damage by rabbits we had a 
very fine crop of soy beans from plantings 
at two different dates. As the hot, dry 
weather came on we made a heavy mulch, 
close to the stems of coarse grass and weeds 
not in bloom and this saved the crop. 
Damage by the Japanese beetle was bad. 

—NMrs. Hettie DeVinny Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 


Bacteria in Sawdust 


EAR EDITOR—I wonder why Les- 

ter Rowntree did not recommend the 
use of inorganic nitrates in place of seaweed 
(Horticulture, September 15) as a source 
of nitrogen to stimulate bacterial action in 
sawdust. In order to become available to 
soil bacteria the protein (not nitrogen, as 
such) in seaweed must be broken down 
into amino acids, which are in turn re- 
duced to ammonia, which is finally 
changed into nitrate nitrogen. The trans- 
formation from ammonia to nitrate is 
rapid, but the other steps are slow. This 
cycle takes exactly as long as the breaking 
down of the sawdust itself, since the 
process is identical. 

A much more effective method would 
be to use a handful of ammonium nitrate 
or ammonium sulfate to each bushel of 
sawdust. But since bacteria are plants and 
need other elements as well, the ammoni- 
ates should be supplemented with super- 
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phosphate, which has a very favorable 
effect on bacterial action. A handful. of 
lime to each bushel of sawdust will also 
aid bacterial action and also tend to offset 
the acidity of the final compost, though 
additional lime will be needed for best 
results in most soils. 
—R. Milton Carleton. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 


Zinnias of a New Type 
EAR EDITOR—For a long time the 
easily-grown annual zinnia was such 
a “‘stiff’’ flower that we did not care for it. 
As a cut flower, it left much to be desired, 
and the colors were not very good. 

Then came the much better, graceful, 
artistic type called Fantasy, now to be had 
in several separate colors, such as bright, 
deep orange; intense rose, deep, golden yel- 
low; pure white and dazzling scarlet. Now 
a distinct advance has been made again in 
zinnias with the new David Burpee, 
chrysanthemum-flowered type, which in 
the opinion of this gardener, is even better 
than Fantasy. David Burpee compares 
very favorably with hardy garden chrysan- 
themums. The better types of hardy 
chrysanthemums are better for landscape 
effects, no doubt, but most flower growers 
want flowers for cutting, and they should 
try David Burpee zinnia. It is a fine and 
easily grown annual, an almost “‘fool- 
proof’’ flower, which we in the mid-West 
like very much. 

—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Appraisal of New Vegetables 


EAR EDITOR—I have been partic- 

ularly interested in Butternut squash. 
I grew six hills and have just harvested 
four wheelbarrows of fine specimens from 
that planting. The produce is very boun- 
tiful. It will keep under proper storage 
conditions until Easter. Its usefulness is 
based on the fact that one fruit will supply 
a meal for a normal family, and it may also 
be eaten in its younger stages as a Summer 
squash. 

I had the pleasure of serving on the 
prize committee of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society which awarded a silver 
medal and the award of merit to Butternut 
squash. . 

Great Lakes lettuce is a variety that is 
also well worth while. It makes a very 
large head with a heart that is well bleached 
and deliciously crisp. Oak Leaf lettuce is 
also a very satisfactory introduction; as a 
salad it is very outstanding and it stands 
the hot weather better than any other vari- 
ety I grow. 

Tampala I do not care for, as there are 
many other vegetables that supply the same 
vitamins and are much more successful. 

Soy beans are easy to grow but take a 
lot of space for the returns one receives. 

White Mountain watermelon is a vari- 
ety that will hold its own; it is an attrac- 
tive fruit, moderate in size and quite de- 
lightful in flavor. This watermelon was 
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shown as a natural planting in the display 
of Colprit Nursery, Dover, N. H., at the 
Victory Harvest Show held last month in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

—Sydney Kimpton. 
Hingham, Mass. 


Sunflowers vs. Pole Beans 


EAR EDITOR — Like Mr. Ded- 

mondt (Horticulture, September 
15), I tried the sunflower pole beans com- 
bination. In a small block of ground I 
planted six hills. Each hill was allotted 
three square feet. All were fed, cultivated 
and dusted alike. The hills were sown in 
pairs. I sowed sunflowers 15 days before 
the beans in first pair; in the second, suf- 
flowers seven days prior; in the third, both 
at the same time. In each hill the strongest 
of three sunflower plants was left and the 
four best of eight bean seedlings. In all 
hills the Kentucky Wonder beans outgrew 
the Mammoth Russian sunflowers. Four of 
the six hills bore so heavily that they bowed 
over the flower. My decision is that I will 
use poles for pole beans. 

—Edward J. Kelley. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


Fall Planting of Roses 


XPERIENCE has shown that the Fall 

planting of roses is feasible in many 
states. This work can be done when the 
foliage has ripened, which is usually after 
the first of November. Most rose firms 
are now selling plants for Fall planting. 

One essential point in setting out roses 
at this season is to have the soil hilled up 
around each plant as high as possible. This 
work should be done as soon as the plants 
have been set in the ground and the soil 
should be left in place all Winter. It may 
be necessary to bring in soil from other 
parts of the garden to do this work, for 
ditches should not be left between the roses. 
When the ground freezes, well rotted ma- 
nure can be spread between the plants to 
enrich the soil and add humus next Spring. 

The Winter killing of roses often can 
be traced to poor drainage. For that reason 
it is important to use sand, cinders of small 
stones at the bottom of the rose bed if the 
land is heavy or retentive of moisture. Fall 
planting should be done as carefully as 
planting in the Spring, as a matter of 
course. Each hole should be wide enough 
so that bending of the roots will not be 
necessary. Although not absolutely neces- 
sary, a greater production of flowers will be 
obtained next Summer if rotted barnyard 
manure can be put at the bottom of the 
hole with a layer of earth over the manure 
for the roots to rest upon. 

The plants should be set in the ground 
about an inch below the surface of the 
finished bed. This is assuming that the 
bed has been prepared in advance. If this 
preparation has not taken place, somewhat 
deeper planting may be necessary as the 
ground will be sure to settle a little. It is 
well to use a short stick across the hole to 
determine the proper depth. 


















Roses in a Cold State — 


N THE writer's own rose garden, lo- 

cated among the hills of Vermont, 1944 
was a good season for roses. A Winter of 
constant cold—with a very late, uncertain 
Spring, seemed to have had no ill effect. 
From June 25 until the middle of July, 
the plants were covered with bloom; even 
in the midst of an unusually hot, dry 
Summer, there were many beautiful flow- 
ers every morning. And the foliage was 
never lovelier. This, of course, means good 
plants in the beginning, followed up with 
proper feeding and protection from disease. 

As the curtains part, and we glance 
down the long line of beauties arranged 
for our inspection, we come first to the 
pinks. This is a lovely class—and there 
are many good roses in it to choose from. 

Sonata is probably the deepest in tone— 
a good Van Rossem rose, with excellent 
foliage and lovely blooms that lighten in 
the center; a few more of them would be 
appreciated. Mary Margaret McBride is a 
bit lighter and a better ‘‘doer.’’ It has good 
form, many blooms of alluring fragrance 
and is easy to grow. 

The salmon pink Adoration seems to do 
well in Vermont, although it is a little 
sparse in bloom. The buds of this plant are 
exquisite, slender and pointed, and they 
usually are produced in pairs. 

A good silver pink, with no fragrance, 
is Santa Anita, the flowers of which are 
borne on a neat plant with broad leaves. 
Lighter still in tone is Good News with 
many pale, creamy pink blooms on a strong 
plant that shows no blackspot. In the Fall 
this rose has apricot shades; there is slight 
fragrance. 

Before leaving this color class, let Pic- 
ture and Dorothy James take bows. The 
former is a delight in the rose garden; an 
ideal plant, upright and compact, with 
flowers that one visitor called ‘‘perfection.”’ 
They are a clear, cool pink, charming both 
in bud and when fully open. 

Dorothy James is a pale, platinum pink 
~~—a many-petalled flower with a fragrance 
that is superb. The plant is not as vigorous 
as many others, and the color is rather 
weak; but its perfume makes this rose out- 
standing in the rose garden. 

Crimson Glory is still an outstanding 
red rose, in the writer’s opinion. The 
plant is rather sprawling and bushy, with 
leathery foliage, very free from disease; it 
produces huge crimson flowers with darker 
velvety shadings, of perfect form and lin- 
gering fragrance. It is far superior here to 
its rival Heart’s Desire, the blooms of 
which are lighter, not as perfect, and droop 
toward the ground because the stems are 


Results of tests covering several 
seasons among the Vermont hills 


weak. Grande Duchesse Charlotte, after 
a two years’ trial, seems to have little but 
its color to recommend it. There is little 
fragrance. The plants are rather straggly, 
and many of the flowers are mediocre. 

Charlotte Armstrong produces a husky 
plant and winters well here. The blooms 
are cerise and perfect in form, with slight 
fragrance. They come singly and there are 
not nearly enough of them. Poinsettia is 
a vivid scarlet that never fades in the hot- 
test sun. Its only fault is that it mildews 
unless watched carefully. 

The past two years have been outstand- 
ing for the number of new yellow roses 
introduced. A very good golden yellow is 
Mandalay, a Mallerin rose, with huge 
flowers of good form that hold their color 
well. Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is one of the 
very loveliest roses in form, fragrance and 
size that has been produced. It is silvery 
yellow, and is of exhibition type when 
half open and bloomed in the house; it 
fades in the sun. The plant is rather poor, 
growing tall and lanky; probably not more 
than half a dozen flowers may be produced 
in a season: It is not a rose for the amateur. 

Cynthia Brooke is a buxom beauty; 
from fat buds come huge globular flowers 
of golden yellow with salmon-pink re- 
verse. It is very fragrant and the plant is 
sturdy ,with excellent foliage. Narzisse 
was new in 1944 here, and not quite as 
good as anticipated. The flowers have good 
form, but there are too few of them, and 
they are almost white. 

Fantastique is distinctly a novelty that 
is worth a trial anywhere. It is classed as a 
floribunda. The plants are low and bushy: 
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The rose Shades of Autumn blooms 
well in Vermont. 
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the flowers pale yellow, fully double with 
each petal edged with red, and it is faintly 
perfumed. The buds are particularly attrac- 
tive; it has been greatly admired. 

No rose garden would be complete 
without McGredy’s Sunset, one of the best 
roses that has come from this famous 
house. The rose opens as a huge golden 
yellow camellia, high centered, shaded 
geranium red, with hauntingly lovely fra- 
grance, and is borne on a branching plant 
with bronze foliage. Not one of the most 
recent roses, but a good one. 

The late F. Marion Hatton, who was 
secretary of The American Rose Society 
for many years, will long be remembered 
for his work with roses. The white rose 
Snowbird that he produced several years 
ago, is a lovely cool whiie flower, very 
double, with a creamy center. The plant 
is good, hardy here, and has clean foliage. 

New to this garden, although not a very 
recent introduction, is Pedralbes, a large 
crystal white, loosely petalled rose, with a 
golden yellow center, that opens from 
pointed pale yellow buds. Faintly fragrant, 
borne on a low-branching plant with 
rather pale green leaves, it has been well 
called the “‘water lily’’ rose. 

The Brownell roses do well here also— 
Pink Princess is undoubtedly the best so 
far, but Shades of Autumn, like Condessa 
de Sastago in coloring, is a close runner 
up. Lily Pons, rather white than yellow, 
is a good bloomer, too. All seem disease- 
resistant and stand the Vermont Winters 
well. They make strong, compact plants 
and, while the flowers are small, they have 
good form and fragrance. 

Mention should also be made of two 
beauties that are hard to classify — 
Saturnia, a lovely bright scarlet flower 
with gold reverse; and Mme. Henri Guil- 
lot, a strong, husky plant with glossy foli- 
age that does not black-spot, and that bears 
heavily textured flowers of watermelon 
pink. The buds are clear orange. This rose 
has very littie fragrance, but it has every- 
thing else. 

And as the curtain finally falls on this 
galaxy of beautiful rose stars, should we 
not remember, with deep thankfulness, 
how fortunate we are to be able to enjoy 
roses in war time? So far there seems to be 
little diminution in the production of 
roses, and our appreciation should be ex- 
pressed to those growers who are doing 
their utmost to maintain the supply of 
plants in spite of difficulties. Many roses 
are being grown in all parts of this coun- 
try, many more should be grown, espe- 
cially now, to help offset insofar as possible 
the terrible strain of this global war upon 
our lives. 

—AMrs. Webster Wagner. 


Pittsford, Vt. 


“Only the bold chrysanthemums await 
This strange sharp night, expectant of the 
morn; 
Like sturdy warriors, sure to triumph still, 
They tempt the cold with gay, defiant scorn.” 
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QUITE unusual event occurred in the 
office of Dr. J. Horace McFarland in 
Harrisburg, Pa., on September 22, when 
there were gathered certain friends and 
officials of the American Rose Society for 
the purpose of naming a rose for Dr. 
McFarland. 

Robert Pyle of the Conard-Pyle Com- 
pany, who distributes the new rose called 
“Horace McFarland,” as originated by 
Charles Mallerin of Varces, France, 
brought a great vase of that rose, and to 
make the event notable, added vases of 
the two other roses which have been named 
for Dr. McFarland, the first one, Editor 
McFarland, also a Mallerin rose, having 
become very well known. 

The second rose, The Doctor, a Howard 
% Smith rose, is more of a favorite with 
discriminating rosarians like Dr. McFar- 
land than it is with the nursery trade, 
inasmuch as, despite its literally magnifi- 
cent and exceedingly large, fragrant flow- 
ers, it is not a strong grower. 

The new rose, Horace McFarland, has 
a color altogether its own, and is notable 
as being distinct from all roses in com- 
merce at this time. 

To Dr. McFarland the occasion was 
made notable because of the presence of 
the president and the secretary of the 
American Rose Society and of his own 
pastor, Dr. W. Emory Hartman of Grace 
Methodist Church, Harrisburg. Unusual 
distinction for the event occurred because 
Mr. Pyle brought with him a vase of the 
rose which has been known only as “‘the 
miracle rose,’’ because nobody seems to be 
satisfied with any ordinary name for this 
astonishing rose, protean in its develop- 
ment, immense in its size, and aimed at 
very great distinction in the rose world. 

The official feature of the occasion was 
served by the citation which President 
Erdman read as he handed the rose to Dr. 
McFarland: 


‘Lovely Rose, that thy beauty may carry 
with it even greater pleasure, I give thee 
the name of HORACE MCFARLAND. 
Because of his lifelong devotion to roses, 
thou wilt be an honored guest in many a 
garden home.” 


ATELY I have become very much in- 
terested in the sudden focusing of the 
spotlight on that semi-tropical lawn grass, 
Zoysia matrella. I first learned of it in the 
pages of Horticulture some time ago and 
have been interested in it ever since. Right 
now it is receiving a considerable amount 
of publicity as the new wonder grass, 
“Flawn.” 

However, it is true that it makes a thick 
lawn which feels like a deep rug when 
walked upon, that it is not attacked by 
chinch bugs, Japanese beetles or any other 
pests, that it grows well in sun or shade 
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and that it crowds out weeds. In fact, I 
have seen it forcing its way even under 
plantain leaves and clumps of witch grass. 

Because it forms tough, woody runners 
that have a tendency to dig into the soil, 
it makes a dense mat that is resistant to 
wear. It is only fair to say, though, that, 
while it is a hot weather grass which stands 
intense heat, it does not become green until 
late Spring in southern New England, 
which is, at present, its northern limit. It 
must be grown from stolons and it takes 
about two years to produce a good lawn. 

However, considering everything, there 
is definitely a place for this grass in the 
warmer parts of the country, where other 
grasses burn out, and for Summer homes 
near its northern limits, especially where 
a minimum of care is important, since it 
needs only two or three cuttings a year. 

Anyone seriously contemplating the use 
of ‘‘Flawn’’ should remember that plant- 
ings north of Washington, D. C., should 
be delayed until after May 15. A labor 
saving method is being devised for large 
scale users such as airports, parks and ceme- 
teries and I understand that the new grass 
is available in quantity even now. 


NE does not have to go to Geneva, 

N. Y., to see a hedge of Paul’s Scar- 
let climber rose (Page 338, September 1, 
Horticulture). There is a long standing 
hedge backing the children’s garden plots, 
probably 200 feet or more in length, in 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden, 
that is a wonderful sight each season, all 
the more remarkable because it fronts a 
long line of Lombardy poplars which 
necessarily rob the soil of moisture. 
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EGARDING the flower pots on stakes 
and earwigs as mentioned in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue Mrs. H. F. Deverill of 
Cleveland, tells me that the Harvey Rice 
School garden, pictured May 1, is not 
affected by earwigs. A large number of the 
plants set out were from pots and someone 
decided after emptying the pots, to hang 
them on the stakes so that sun and rain 
would clean them. 
E hooded, insect-catching pitchers or 
cisterns of sarracenias are as remarkable 
adaptations of leaves as any I know. Each 
of these often brilliantly colored pitchers 
is partly filled with water and equipped 
with a honey lure. Once it has tumbled 
from the rim into the water, a hapless in- 
sect is prevented from crawling out by 
many sharply pointed hairs. Drowning 
ensues, followed by disintegration by ac- 
tion of bacteria, and by digestive enzymes 
secreted by the plant. The digested mate- 
rials are absorbed, leaving claws, wing 
covers and other skeletal remains in the 
pitcher. 

However, not all insects or small ani- 
mals associated with the pitcher plants of 
one kind or another are victims. Spiders 
may hang about the pitcher openings to 
prey on visiting insects. Also, a small tree- 
toad and a small lizard are reported to en- 
gage in this practice of beating the plant 
to the insect food it lures. Certain flies and 
other insects make their homes in the 
pitchers, living on the tissue of the plant, 
on the insects caught by the trap, or in the 
liquid present. A mosquito, harmless to 
man, is said to develop in the pitchers of 
the sarracenia of northern bogs. Sarrace- 
nias are insect pollinated. 
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This umbrella pitcher plant when cut open was found to contain 
three partly digested insects. 















Ferns in a Home Garden — 


An expert amateur writes about the 
kinds she has found most satisfactory 


NE of the most frequent questions 

asked a horticulturist is, ““What shall 
I plant in my garden shaded by trees and 
tall buildings?’’. I have found my answer 
in ferns, which are hardy perennials and 
require little care. While they would not 
grow in sand or clay, almost all desirable 
varieties for a garden thrive in any ordi- 
nary good garden soil. 

The most important things ferns need 
are water, and a fairly dim light, although 
a little sun at some part of the day does no 
harm. In the Fall, mulch with “‘bovung”’ 
or wood ashes and a mixture of birch, 
beech and maple leaves. 

For a small area, the best ferns for a 
background are the cinnamon fern (Os- 
munda cinnamomea) and the interrupted 
fern (Osmunda claytoniana). Avoid 
planting the ostrich fern (Pteritis nodu- 
losa) and the hay-scented fern (Denn- 
stedtia punctilobula), as they root out 
everything else. 

In front of a background of tall ferns, 
one may use the maidenhair fern (Adian- 
tum pedatum) and any of the various spe- 


cies of the spinulose wood ferns, but prefer- 
ably the marginal shield fern (Dryopteris 
marginalis). Our northern beech fern 
(Dryopteris connectilis) is a strong 
grower, and one must not omit Braun's 
holly fern (Polystichum brauni), our 
most beautiful northern fern. It likes cold 
soil, but I have seen it growing very 
happily in city gardens with care as to 
watering and feeding. 

The best ferns for a foreground are the 
fragile bladder fern (Cystopteris fragilis) 
and the bladder (Cystopteris bulbifera) . 
The latter is perhaps our most graceful 
fern. I would omit the lady fern (Athy- 
rium angustum) because insects eat it, and 
the Christmas fern (Polystichum acrosti- 
choides) because it is better in the borders 
of large areas. 

In a large garden, for mass planting, one 
can use any amount of all species of ferns. 
For a garden which has been limed one may 
include the walking fern (Camptosorus 
rhizophyllus), the maidenhair spleenwort 
(Asplenium trichomanes), the purple 
cliffbrake (Pellza atropurpurea), the ob- 


tuse woodsia (Woodsia obtusa), the rusty 
cliff-fern (Woodsia ilvensis) and the 
bladder fern (Cystopteris bulbifera). 
Ebony spleenwort (Asplenium platyneu- 
ron) does not like lime. It is best to re- 
frain from using our excessively rare ferns, 
as they will not survive anyway. 

In my own garden here in southern New 
Hampshire, I have over 60 species, but, 
of course, one can bring one’s number up 
indefinitely with the chief varieties and 
hybrids. 

—Mrs. Frank C. Smith, Jr. 


Chesham, N. H. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The beginning of success- 
ful culture of the native ferns is observation 
of the kind of spot in which each kind thrives 
in the wild. In general, some shade and a moist 
but well-drained leaf mold soil is needed but 
beyond that individual requirements for the 
different kinds vary somewhat. In some cases, 
it will be noticed that some of them will put 
up with slightly drier locations provided shad- 
ing is ample. As the shade thins more soil 
moisture seems necessary. 

Ferns can be moved successfully at almost 
any season. However, it seems better to take 
them in Summer after they have reached full 
height and can thus be arranged suitably even 
by one who does not know them well. It is 
not necessary to collect ferns with soil clinging 
to their roots but it is important that they be 
prevented from drying during the period of 
transfer. Another very important point is to 
reset the plants at the proper depth. Covering 
of the crowns can be disastrous. 

Many gardeners do not have access to wild 
plantings from which to collect ferns. Fortu- 
nately, the plants can be bought from wild 
flower specialists. 





This is part of the author’s fern garden at her Summer home in Chesham, N. H. It covers 
a wide area and is attractively planned with stepping stones and bird baths to add interest. 
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How to Succeed With Boxwood — 


Methods by which it can be propagated 
and made to thrive, even in the North 


OXWOOD grows readily from cut- 

tings if the proper material is selected 
and the cultural conditions are favorable. 
It is of the greatest importance, however, 
that plants from which cuttings are taken 
be in good vigor, neither too succulent nor 
too hard. They should be dark green in 
color and free from insects and diseases. 
Cuttings should be taken from that part 
of the plant which is or was most active 
and has the best exposure to light. Such 
cuttings contain more reserve plant food, 
will root quicker, and thus produce a plant 
sooner. Cuttings are usually taken in the 
mid-eastern states in July from actively 
growing wood or after the first sharp frosts 
in November or early December from dor- 
mant wood. 

Large cuttings, five to seven inches long, 
are much superior to small, single shoots. 
The wood of the lower two inches of such 
cuttings is two or three years old. These 
large cuttings have a great number of small 
branches and although they may require 
two to four weeks longer than the small 
ones to root, they will make a plant fit to 
use a year or two earlier than those grown 
from small cuttings. 

The foliage is removed from the lower 
part of the branch for about two inches 
while the base must be cut with a sharp 
knife. It has been found that stripping off 
those leaves is a better practice than cutting 
them. In stripping, small pieces of bark 
are torn off the twig where the leaves were 
attached, causing roots to form more 
quickly. If the cuttings are then placed in 
a container lined and covered with wet 
paper they may be kept, if necessary, for 
24 hours. 


Rooting Boxwood Cuttings 


Any home gardener may obtain good 
results in rooting boxwood in a box which 
is four inches deep and provided with 
openings in the bottom for drainage. The 
box is to be filled with clean mason’s sand 
and placed in a light but not sunny win- 
dow. The cuttings should be set to a depth 
of two inches, firmed in the rooting me- 
dium and so heavily watered that the mois- 
ture drips through the bottom of the box. 
The inner sides of the box are then to be 
lined with glass reaching about six inches 
above the tops of the cuttings. These pieces 
of glass should be level so that the top may 
be covered with a pane of glass. This glass 
enclosure creates an atmospheric condition 
which is comparable to that of a well- 
managed propagating house. A light wa- 
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tering every other day and a room tempera- 
ture of 60 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit will 
result in root formation in eight to 10 
weeks. 

As soon as the roots are about one-half 
inch long, the cuttings may be removed. 

The rooted cuttings can be planted three 
by three inches in three-inch deep flats, in 
a composted soil fairly high in organic 
matter. Individual pots can be used. Al- 
though boxwood requires ample drainage 
and aération, it grows best in a soil 
which has a rather stable moisture content. 
The soil should never become dust dry, 
nor should it ever be soggy wet. 


Results of Mulching 


Many gardeners claim that an acid soil 
is most favorable because boxwood re- 
sponds well to a mulch of peat moss or oak 
leaves both of which have an acid reaction. 
There is considerable evidence that the 
foliage color is deeper green and that the 
plants seem to be sturdier in a soil that is 
nearly neutral in reaction. 

The response of boxwood to mulching 
is probably due to the fact that a mulch 
helps to maintain an even soil temperature 
and moisture content. It also prevents 
baking of the soil and thereby promotes 
aération. Since boxwood, like all broad- 
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A boxwood plant three months after 
making the cutting. 
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leaved evergreens, has a rather shallow root 
system, the plants thrive better when the 
surface roots can function properly and 
are kept moist and protected by a mulch. 
This is particularly true of young plants 
which are set out in the Spring. 

Proper watering and fertilization after 
the young plants have been set in their 
permanent location is not only important 
for the formation of stronger plants but 
they also suffer less from diseases, spider 
mites and Winter injury. 

Most of the watering, if necessary, 
should be done before mid-Summer. Heavy 
watering during July and August will 
cause soft growth, which is more subject 
to Winter injury. Mulching of the plants 
will largely eliminate the need for mid- 
Summer watering. 

If the soil becomes dry in September, it 
is essential to apply an abundance of water 
at that time. Boxwood, like all evergreens, 
should never enter the Winter with a rela- 
tively low moisture content in the tissue 
and dry soil around its roots. 

Fertilization of boxwood is best ac- 
complished by the use of organic fertilizers. 
Mulching with stable manure, as soon as 
the ground freezes, prevents deep freezing 
and adds fertility to the upper root system. 
The lower root system should be provided 
for at the time of planting by the incor- 
poration in the soil of well decomposed 
manure or leaf mold and a liberal applica- 
tion of cottonseed meal, bonemeal and 
wood ashes. These three fertilizers contain 
the necessary elements which may be lack- 
ing in the soil. As the plants grow larger, 
an additional yearly application of these 
fertilizers will help to keep the plants in 
good vigor and thereby ward off to a large 
extent attacks by diseases and insects. 


Preventing Winter Injury 


Winter injury can be practically elimi- 
nated by the following precautionary 
measures: Use a mulch of stable manure, 
leaves, straw or peat to protect the soil 
against deep penetration by frost and the 
excessive loss of water. Such a mulch is 
almost a necessity in sunny or wind-swept 
locations. In protected sites no other Win- 
ter covering is necessary. It is desirable to 
inspect during the early Winter the mulch 
near the base of boxwood occasionally be- 
cause field mice may girdle the plant and 
kill it. Where Winter covers are desirable, 
as in sunny or wind-swept locations, they 
should be constructed of only one thick- 
ness of burlap. This cover should not be 
put on until steady cold weather is at hand, 
that is about mid-December. It should be 
removed as soon as the danger of a tem- 
perature below 20 degrees is past. 

When constructing these burlap “‘tents,"’ 
it is imperative to allow sufficient clearance 
between the foliage and the burlap so that 
contact and friction will not occur even 
when the burlap is weighted down with 
snow or sleet. 


—Henry M. Biekart. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











CEDAR FENCES 


Durable and looking. Types for 
every purpose, luding picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made ir sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual rch- and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











POISON IVY 


Eradicated by digging, which assures you 
of no unsightly brown plants or injury to 
nearby shrubs, etc. 
Twenty years’ experience, and 
pioneers at this work. 


H. STANTON, P. O. Prides Crossing, Mass. 














Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 
HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 









The Hungry Catalpa Worm 


HE catalpa sphinx or catalpa worm 
takes its name from the fact that it de- 
pends for its existence on a diet of catalpa 
leaves. The worms hatch from white eggs 
laid in large clusters by night-flying moths 
on the under surfaces of catalpa leaves. 
What these large, ravenous feeders can do 
to the foliage of this particular kind of tree 
is known to anyone who has seen them at 
work. 
Artificial control of this pest by spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead—four pounds in 
100 gallons of water—is effective if done 





A catalpa worm infested with parasites. 


when the worms first appear. In this con- 


nection, it is interesting to note that the 
catalpa worm was the first insect to be con- 
trolled by airplane dusting. A six-acre plot 
was so dusted in Ohio in 1921. 

The catalpa worm also has natural ene- 
mies in the form of a wasp-like parasite or 
two. The backs of the worms are often 
nearly covered with the whitish cocoons of 
the parasite. Because of this natural enemy, 
severe outbreaks usually last only a season 
or two, after which follows an interval of 
similar length before the worms again be- 
come numerous to strip catalpa trees of 
their foliage. 

The parasite appears against the dark 
background in the lower right in the ac- 
companying illustration. 











BULBS for 


Send for OUR NEW BOOKLET with colored illustrations of 
your favorite WINTER and SPRING-BLOOMING FLOWER- 
BULBS. When in town, visit our new, modern store. We are fully 
equipped to handle your seed, bulb, plant and cutflower needs. 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. Phones: HUBbard 0730-0731 
GREENHOUSES and NURSERY at WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
At Junction Routes 3 and 18 — Phone Weymouth 1470 


HOUSE and 
GARDEN 
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Harvest Show in Philadelphia 


E Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

held its harvest show at 1600 Arch 

Street, Philadelphia, on September 25 and 

26. The rooms, with their gray-green walls 

and walnut woodwork, furnished an ideal 

setting for the exhibition, with a pleasing 
informality. 

There were 500 entries in the 48 classes, 
which included vegetables, fruits, flowers, 
canned fruits and vegetables and flower 
arrangements. Among the special exhibits 
not in competition, Michell’s Seed House 
won an honorable mention with a mouth- 
watering display of vegetables. The W. 
Atlee Burpee Company showed their new 
introduction ‘‘Flash” marigold. The Phil- 
adelphia Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners was awarded a silver 
medal for an artistic display of fruits and 
vegetables, which even included some ex- 
tremely large chestnut burs with perfect 
nuts. In several exhibits, the unusual va- 
rieties of tomatoes, such as the ponderosa 
types, the Italia Pasta, the small yellow 
pear and plum varieties and the red and yel- 
low peach tomatoes attracted interest. A 
white egg plant was another curiosity at 
this exhibition. 

The Morris Arboretum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarth- 
more College staged a joint exhibit of ber- 
ried shrubs which made a stunning display. 

The vivid colors of marigolds, zinnias, 
dahlias, coxcombs and gladioli held their 
own with the bright yellows, reds, oranges 
and greens of the vegetables, and added 
beauty as well as a lighter touch to the 
show. 

A few beautiful collections of roses were 
shown by some of the garden clubs. The 
prize-winner, by the Garden Club of Phila- 
delphia, was outstanding. 








New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 




















F YOU love woodsy plants such as 

partridgeberry, ground pines, bearberry, 
pipsissewa and wintergreen, read up facts 
on their culture before collecting any in 
the woodland. There are good authorities 
on these difficult subjects. Tips on how to 
propagate such temperamental plants ap- 
pear in Horticulture from time to time, 
and as you become familiar with the tech- 
nique, required for success with them, you 
will hesitate to try the work unless you are 
sure of following through. 

It is far better to spend the small amount 
required to purchase the plants from reli- 
able firms, than to collect inefficiently from 
the wild, thereby simply reducing the sup- 
ply without acquiring any plants. But 
most important of all before you buy is 
to make sure that you have the proper type 
of soil for the plants you wish. Most kinds 
of wild flowers need an acid soil and one 
which contains plenty of moisture-holding 
organic matter. 
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Preparing the Garden for Winter — 


How adequate protection may be given to 
shrubs, perennial plants and small fruits 


E ability of any garden plant to 
safely pass the Winter and burst into 
healthy growth in the Spring lies largely 
with the plant itself. Some kinds are hardy 
in particular areas, and some are not. 
Assuming that the perfect environment 
has been chosen for each, it should follow 
that the hardy ones will live over and the 
tender ones will die before Spring. 

However, any gardener knows that the 
problem is not so simple as that. Even 
hardy plants can suffer in Winter, or be 
killed outright, if conditions are not suit- 
able. Sometimes the unsuitable conditions 
that lead to Winter injury or death prevail 
during the previous Summer. Defoliation 
by insects, diseases, or even the blast of a 
hurricane can so interrupt the life processes 
as to cause weakening that no amount of 
bundling up during the cold months can 
offset. Then, too, lack of water that sends 
plants, particularly evergreens into the 
Winter with very dry soil about their roots 
can contribute to fatal drying of foliage 
when the sun gets high and the winds of 
late Winter blow while the soil is still 
frozen. 

At the opposite extreme are plants 
standing in too wet soil, with the result 
that their roots are broken by sub-surface 
layers of ice, and heaving takes place dur- 
ing periods of alternate freezing and 
thawing. Somewhat similar is the plight 
of newly set young plants of the hardiest 
kinds in the best of soil. Such plants have 
not yet been in place long enough to have 
anchored themselves in their new locations. 
They are likely to heave during most 
Winters unless they are protected by a lib- 
eral mulch and protected promptly. In 
fact, the ground about them should be 
mulched well before the arrival of the end- 
of-the-season freeze-up prompts complete 
covering. 

These newly-set plants are an example 
of kinds that are covered early to keep them 
warm—first to keep the soil warm and the 
roots active and then a final loose covering 
of the tops to protect the crowns. The 
strawberry is another example of a plant 
that is covered early to keep out 
cold. Strawberries are not covered 
to prevent heaving of plants so 
much as they are to thwart the 
reduction in berry production 
that follows subjection of the 
crowns to temperature of 16 de- 
grees or lower. However, not all 
types of covering are suitable for 
strawberries. See Page 417. 

Another instance where early 
covering is essential is the mulch 
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over the roots of rhododendrons, moun- 
tain laurel and other broad-leaved ever- 
greens. With the soil amply moistened and 
covered with a good few inches of mulch 
—oak leaves, hay overlaid with sawdust, 
peat moss, or other materials—the condi- 
tion of frozen root areas during windy, 
sunny periods will be less likely to prevail. 
The function of the mulch in Winter is 
to keep the roots and the soil around them 
warm. On the other hand, mulching after 
the soil has frozen deeply can have serious 
effects in that thawing in Spring will be 
far from sufficiently prompt. 

Such broad-leaved plants often need 
additional protection in the way of screen- 
ing of the tops, especially if their locations 
are windswept. This can easily be accom- 
plished by fastening burlap or heavy paper 
to chicken wire and forming cylinders 
around the plants. The sides are protected 
but the tops of the cylinders are open to 
the sky. 

Still further protection is often given to 
evergreen plants set in the arid soil near 
building foundations by watering late in 
Autumn, and during Winter thaws. Piants 
so located must also, often be defended 
against snow slides from roofs or piled 
snow from shoveled walks. Even decidu- 
ous shrubs in such peril of snow and ice 
breakage are often bound in corn shock 
fashion in late Autumn, to the detriment 
of the landscape. 

During late years it has become more 
apparent that healthy, amply watered roses 
seem to go through the Winter with more 
of their anatomy intact. The modern idea 
is to save as much wood of bush roses as 
possible because more old wood means 
more flowers the following year. 

The most generally employed method 
for protection of bush roses is to hill up 
to them for a foot or so with soil and then 
to add mulch in liberal amounts on top 
of that after the soil freezes. Lately, how- 
ever, the idea of bending the plants down 
and protecting them with sods or boards 
plus mulch has been developed. 





Mounding earth around roses gives excellent protection 
but wire guards are useful to hold the earth in place. 
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Tree roses and climbers are also best 
protected by getting their branches down 
to earth and protecting them there. When 
dealing with roses of any kind it should be 
remembered the chief cause of Winter in- 
jury is intense cold. Winter protection is, 
therefore, given to keep the plants warm 
as well as to protect them from the shocks 
of sudden weather changes and the drying 
effect of sun and wind. 

Many really hardy flower garden plants 
really need no Winter protection when 
once they become well established. Holly- 
hocks and delphiniums do better without 
covering, except that the latter often make 
new growths in late Winter. To discour- 
age or to protect these shoots, the clumps 
are often given a slight coating of coal 
ashes. 

Peonies, daylilies, phloxes and other 
similar hardy plants also get along without 
covering except when very young, espe- 
cially where good snow covering is present. 
However, when Autumn cleaning is thor- 
ough and snow is uncertain, it is sometimes 
beneficial to throw on three or four inches 
of loose mulch, or strew some evergreen 
boughs after the ground freezes hard. In 
most gardens, however, hardy plants and 
tender are mixed in the same beds and it is, 
therefore, easier to cover the lot rather 
than to try to protect individual plants. 

A few kinds such as the red hot poker 
and the chrysanthemum suffer from wet 
conditions in Winter. Good drainage is 
essential for their survival. Also, cover- 
ing the crowns of the chrysanthemums 
with roofing paper will keep them dry 
during the off season. In the case of the 
outdoor chrysanthemum, however, perfect 
Winter survival in place is not the ideal. 
This is true partly because the plants must 
be lifted for division in Spring and partly 
because some very desirable kinds for out- 
door flowering are not hardy. Therefore, 
the most satisfactory practice is to put a 
clump of each kind in the shelter of a cold- 
frame for the Winter and to replant in 
Spring with newly-rooted cuttings or 
divisions. 

Many different materials have been used 
for Winter covering — hay, straw, excel- 
sior, cranberry tops, corn stalks, peat moss, 
fallen leaves, glass wool and others. The 
chief essential of a general garden covering 
is that it be of loose nature to prevent its 
becoming sodden upon wetting, except in 
coldframes where the covering sash affords 
protection against rain and snow. Such 
materials should also be free of weed seeds, 
if possible. Some of them can be used year 
after year, but the best plan is 
to use the Winter covering for 
mulching purposes the next 
Summer. Manure is sometimes 
used and then dug in in Spring, 
but it should be kept off of the 
crowns of tender plants. Just 
which material is used depends 
upon what is available. In sec- 
tions where Winter covering is 
hard to acquire, mulch material is 
stored from one year to the next. 








REPORTS FROM THE BEGONIA CLUB 


The Begonia Club is a unique organization with members all over the country, who record their 
successes or failures on a manuscript which is sent from one member to another, each adding his or 
-her contribution in turn. Each of the state headings on this page represents a different member. 


‘ees ae begonia Robego 
blooms well and does not drop its 
leaves in Winter. I like Elaine and Dichroa 
for the window sill because they do not 
grow too large. Pot-bound plants bloom 
best, especially if fed with a liquid fertilizer 
about every two weeks. For soil mixture, 
I use seven pails of leaf mould, rotted cow 
manure and sandy soil, mixed, to a pound 
coffee can of milorganite for fertilizer. I 
use pea-sized charcoal in the bottom of the 
pots for drainage. 


Massachusetts —- The flowers of the 
Indian species, B. rubro-venia, are not 
notable. They are very small, dark red on 
the outside, white inside with yellow sta- 
mens. The more of these Indian species we 
grow, the more we realize the reason they 
are so little known is because they do not 
thrive in our climate. They refuse to be- 
come naturalized. 

Recently, I saw a four-foot plant of B. 
kellermanni, from Guatemala. It was well 
branched, with leaves much smaller than 
those of B. incana, but somewhat cupped, 
with a pink glow shining through the 
white felted covering. The flowers are pale 
pink. In plant life generally, the object 
is to reproduce. If the parent then dies, no 
matter. My first realization of this, in be- 
gonias, was when an old Scotch gardener 
said of a rex begonia—‘‘I dinna like to see 
him bloom—it shows he’s going to die.” 
Even if the plant does not die, a dormant 
period follows. 

B. micranthera fimbriata is full of lovely 
orange flowers, a, pretty contrast to the 
velvety green leaves. It is pretty in Sum- 
mer, but of no use as a house plant, because 
it is dormant in Winter. B. heracleicotyle, 
the pennywort-leaved begonia is most at- 
tractive. The small, round leaves are 
bright, shiny green, mottled with dark 
color. It has sprays of little pink flowers 
in early Spring. 


Massachusetts—I have lost the name 
of a white-flowered rubra with plain green 
leaves and white flowers borne on red pedi- 
cels. Does any one know it? B. rufida has 
now bloomed, the reddest, hairy cluster | 
ever saw. B. dichroa is always a low 
grower, always leaning over. My plant 
has only three leaves but bears a large clus- 
ter of brilliant waxy orange flowers. B. 
venosa is almost like a succulent—if too 
much water is given, both leaves and stems 
become thin, flat and limp. B. suretta 
branches well, with large pink flowers and 
maple-shaped leaves, light green, silver 
spotted and red beneath. 

I lifted a big plant of B. scabrida success- 
fully, and look forward to blooms later. 
The Mexican species, No 763,301, has 


made a beautiful plant which will prob- 
ably bloom next Spring, when most of the 
rhizomatous flower. The leaves are yel- 
lowish-green, with brown spots, and a 
frosted look. The Himalayan B. picta is 
in bloom now. Each year, I despair of 
ever seeing it again, the bulbs are so small, 
but it comes up in mid-Summer and 
blooms in the early Fall. The leaves are 
greenish-yellow, rough in texture and 
heavily splotched with maroon. The flow- 
ers are pale pink. 


California—B. scandens alba covers an 
entire window, hanging down about two 
feet, and is a mass of fragrant white bloom. 
I am always careful, with potted plants, 
to give them room enough so that the 
leaves do not touch. Moisture on the 
leaves which touch starts rotting at the 
edges. Insects have an easy time when 
plants are crowded — they can walk to 
lunch. It is the whiskers on B. rufida that 
are red, not the blossoms. 


California—For a window display of 
good Winter bloomers, I suggest the fol- 
lowing: Indianarian, Mexican Sea Shell 
(B. semperflorens), B. gigantea rosea, B. 
rezli, Elaine, B. foliosa, B. isoptera, B. 
lecco, B. medora, B. multiflora rosea, Nelly 
Bly, B. nitida odorata rosea. Among white- 
flowered kinds, B. perfectiflora is a beauty. 
Kathe Teicher, a new semperflorens, is a 
good bloomer for the window garden. 


California—B. kellermanni was found 
in Costa Rica before 1920 and was sent to 
De Candolle in Switzerland. He named it. 
It was also found in Guatemala by W. A. 
Kellermann. I want to learn the history 
of B. tenuifolia. All the leaf stems come 
from the main root, and are about 12 
inches high. The leaf is almost round, with 
one point, the stems greenish-brown, with 
green streaks on them. It has not bloomed 
yet. B. hugelli is blooming, a cluster of 
white flowers, the buds covered with white 
flowers. It is about three feet high, with 
large, coarse leaves, reddish-brown be- 
neath, green above and both sides covered 
with compressed hairs. I have a new seed- 
ling, Olbia x Compta. The new leaves are 
brightly tinted pink, but mature leaves are 
light green with a very sharp point on the 
upper lobe. It has drooping clusters of 
flowers, white inside, rose pink outside, 
about 40 florets in a cluster. I do not be- 
lieve plants bloom best when pot-bound. 
A plant with plenty of room makes a 
stronger plant than one cramped in a small 
pot. 


Plorida—My cuttings are in a box of 
sand and peat, and a few are in flint chats, 
which give quick, strong root growth. All 
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the rhizomatous types of begonias grow 
well here. I have a row of B. sunderbruchi 
and Mrs. Townsend, alternating, along a 
path, 12 or 14 feet long. It is a glorious 
sight in March and for three months after- 
wards. 

B. rubellina revels in our growing condi- 
tions, and so do B. bunchi, B. feasti, Venus 
and B. nelumbiifolia. I started a plant last 
Fall from a leaf and now it is so large that 
I cannot reach around it. The rubra types, 
especially the pink ones, have bloomed un- 
ceasingly for three years. B. corallina lu- 
cerna, too, is sturdy, but not Westport 
Beauty. I knew of seven plants in differ- 
ent parts of the town, and the first week 
in October every plant succumbed to hot, 
close weather. 


Plorida—Flint chats are a flint rock 
that is insoluble, save under acid. It is 
used by builders here for concrete work. 
We have used it for vegetable hydroponic 
experiments, instead of cinders, which are 
very scarce here. It is an excellent medium 
for propagating certain plants; aération is 
excellent and the moisture holding with- 
out sogginess makes it produce the mini- 
mum of disease. It is crushed into irregu- 
lar sizes, about the size of peas. 


Oklahoma—My loveliest plant is Orrell. 
It was planted in the ground and was quite 
large. I could not bear to leave it out, so 
potted it carefully, and finicky as Orrell 
is, it did not drop its leaves, but is a fine. 
large plant. Nelly Bly is one of my favor- 
ites; I have grown some very large speci- 
mens, but have never had a bloom on them. 
Robego flowers are deep rose pink; this is 
one of my best bloomers. 


Cennecticut—I have watered all my be- 
gonias that are to flower this Winter with 
Electra, a high-powered commercial fer- 
tilizer. It is the best quick-acting ferti- 
lizer I know. B. alleryi has finished bloom- 
ing, to my dismay, for I thought it would 
flower all Winter. Alzasco is a slow 
grower, but the dark, wavy leaves, deep 
red beneath, are beautiful. The flowers are 
dark red, on short stemmed clusters. 

New Jersey—Nelly Bly grows into a 
a large plant for me, and is full of bloom 
all Summer, very pretty against the dark 
foliage. Wilson’s O. K. kills mealy bugs— 
we dip cuttings if badly infested, but in 
a week or ten days a new brood hatches 
out. They resist Selocide spray and Cyano- 
gas. If we cannot get our normal amount 
of coal this Winter, the plants will grow 
better in the cooler houses. 

New Jersey—lI use finely screened soft 
coal cinders for seedlings. I feed the seed- 
lings by adding Nitro-Phoska to the water. 
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Industrial Garden Conference 


N ORDER to shape a garden program 

for 1945, the National Victory Garden 
Institute has announced a one-day Indus- 
trial Garden Conference to be held October 
25 at the Hotel Lexington in New York 
City. The event, which will be attended 
by numerous garden authorities and indus- 
trialists, is of especial interest to industry 
and to gardeners generally. The topics 
to be discussed will relate to company- 
employee programs, veteran rehabilitation, 
community projects, nutrition and post- 
war gradening. 

Among the speakers will be Lester J. 
Norris, chairman of the Institute and of 
the Illinois Victory Garden Committee; 
Dr. Donald Tressler, General Electric Co.; 
Oscar Lasse, Texas Company; Kendall F. 
Beaton, Shell Oil Co.; E. J. Leenhouts, 
New York Central System; W. L. Favin- 
ger, Detroit Director, National Victory 
Garden Institute, and Rudolph Mohr, 
Pullman Company. Ernest G. Moore of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture will 
present the proposed 1945 program. 


The Pennsylvania Society 


OMINATIONS for the executive council 

of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for the three-year term starting January 1, 
1945, have been made by the nominating com- 
mittee, as follows: Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., 
Mrs. John B. Carson, Mr. Harold Graham, 
Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mr. William McLean, 
Jr., Mrs. Alan H. Reed, Mrs. Walter King 
Sharpe, Mrs. Irving Warner, and Mr. John C. 
Wister. 

Additional nominations may be made in 
writing by 15 or more members of the society. 
They should be addressed to the secretary and 
mailed prior to the first day of November. If 
no nominations are made in addition to those 
submitted by the nominating committee, an 
election by ballot will not be necessary and the 
executive council will, by motion, elect the 
candidates nominated by the committee. 

If additional nominations are received, the 
secretary will cause ballots to be printed con- 
taining the names of all the candidates, and will 
mail them to every member of the society as 
soon after November | as possible. 

(This procedure is in accordance with sec- 
tion VIII of the by-laws, which governs nomi- 
nations and elections. ) 


—John C. Wister, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














LECTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LECTURES — Christmas Decorations, Church 
Gardens, Flower Arrangements (with demonstra- 
tions). Reasonable. MRS. ROBERT BARTON, 
Foxboro, Mass. 

















R. 8S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 
Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





CHRISTMAS DECORATION — demonstrated. 
Stressing the real meaning of Cestoemene. RA 
GRAVES PEASE, 181 arwick Rd., Melrose, 





‘“‘PRACTICAL WILD Flower Conservation.”’ 
MAUD B. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Kentucky. 
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LECTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 











“THE MERRYS” 
Sunrise Knoll 

109 Brookside Road, Needham, Mass. 

“Flowering Shrubs” from January 
to December in Kodachrome 
movies. 

“The Gladiolus” Entire p:ocedure 
of gladiolus culture in both com- 
mercial and small plantings in 
Kodachrome movies. 

Circular and Prices on Request 











ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
Offers Interesting Illustrated Lectures 
Titles— 
1—What to plant to bring Victory Garden up-to- 
date — to add successive blooms, variety — 
and Color Harmony. 
2—When to plan Estate plantings. 
Where to plan Modern Formal Gardens. 
3—Plant Ornamentals for Home Gardens. 
Dwarf Fruit Gardens—Naturalistic or Formal. 
Special prices to Classes and Clubs. 


write for terms to 


Please 
24 Cricket Avenue (Garden Gate) Ardmore, Pa. 


“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Booth T. 
in Mai 


Szechenyi in many other 

famous gardens ved — England. 

One president wrote: 

‘“‘Many, many thanks for your ——— and 

delig attul lecture, which so many 
garden club ny weeny enjoyed. I Ay the 
could all have been here. The enclosed ch 
can not possibly — ~~ adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 














COLOR MOVIES 


WITH SOUND 
Equipment Furnished 


Floral Subjects 


Write for Catalog 
COLLINS PICTURES 
718 Beacon Street Newton Centre, Mass. 
LAS. 2882 





Flowers Growing and in Arrangements 
with natural color Kodachromes 
1—Wild flowers and flowering shrubs. 
2—Vegetables growing with flowers and in 
arrangement. 


3—Miniature Dahlias—Korean and Spoon 
ums. 


Each program will include a wealth of practical sug- 
gestions and many beautiful flower arrangements 
using unique containers with colorful backgrounds. 
Operator and complete equipment provided 
for all lectures. 
MRS. CHARLES F. BERRY 
21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
New Folder on Lectures and Courses 
on a wide range of Landscape subjects 


by 
ANNETTE HOYT FLANDERS 
Nationally Known Landscape Architect 
Lecture Tours 1944 


Jan. through Mar.—Southern and Southwestern States 
June through Aug.-—Eastern and Midwestern States 


524 E. MASON STREET. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Lectures on Flower Arrangement 
at home and at the flower show. 


Folder on request 


MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 











Attracting Birds to the Garden 
A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone 


and six other topics 
All illustrated with color motion pictures 
or Kodachromes 
Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
155 Newbury Street, Boston 16 





Colored Chalk Talks About Birds 
offered by artist-author 
GERTRUDE ALLEN 


Some 1944 appearances: 
Garden Clubs of Binghamton, New York, and of 
Manchester, Vermont; the Old Colony Club of 
Bourne, Mass.; Waltham, Mass., Mothers’ Club; 
Manor Club of Pelham, New York. 


34 Avon Way, Quincy 69, Mass. 


PLANTS AND PLANT MATERIAL 
Used for Interior Decoration 
Rare and exotic, tough and enduring, decorative 
and dramatic, describes the plants used. 
THE VILLAGE—A CHALK TALK 
A gossipy, illustrated, conglomerate tale. 
MRS. GEORGE R. DODGE 
359 Prospect Street, Fall River, Mass. 
Send for Circular Describing Other Lectures. 


GOURDS 


FOR RENT: A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture 
by the Author of ‘’The First Gourd Book.” Illustrated 
with 100 beautiful photographs touching on all 
phases of gourds—their historical and utilitarian 
cultural and decorative aspects. 

Fees Moderate 


HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Connecticut 














Church Flower Arrangements 
Through the Season 
A New Lecture 
by 
Mrs. Chester Cook 


16 Belfry Terrace Lexington, Mass. 











LECTURES 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist 
Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides, 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 











GARDEN LECTURES 


Interesting and Instructive Many Subjects 
Descriptive Leaflet on Request — Also 
© SHORT COURSES 
“Practical Gardening” and “Planning and Plant- 
ing the Garden” may be arranged for during 
the Winter months or July and August. 
JULIA TIMER 


A. LA 
Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Controlling Borers in Trees 


ORERS are particularly destructive to 

newly-set trees still suffering from the 
shock of transplanting and well established 
trees which have deteriorated from one 
cause or another. Seldom does a vigorous 
tree succumb to borer attack. 

Drought is one of the fundamental fac- 
tors predisposing to borer attack. Such 
borers as the bark beetles, particularly the 
hickory bark beetle and the elm bark beetle 
(carrier of the Dutch elm disease), and 
the pine bark beetles may converge on a 
drought-stricken tree in such great num- 
bers as to cause speedy death. 

Where wood from borer-killed or dis- 
eased trees is left exposed, there is a distinct 


danger of the transfer of the borer attack 
to nearby trees from the insects emerging 
from such carelessly left wood. Elm logs, 
if the bark is not removed or treated, may 
produce great numbers of the European 
elm bark beetles instrumental in the spread 
of the Dutch elm disease. 


“Cutting Out” Treatment 


When the science of tree care was in its 
infancy, borer control was relegated to the 
erroneously supposed panacea of “‘cutting 
out’’—a type of surgery. We now know 
that in a great many cases an attempt to 
cut out the borers working in the heart- 
wood or even in the sapwood or bark may 
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How to 
Raise Your Own 
Delicious Milk, Meat, Eggs, 
Vegetables, Fruit In Spare Time! 


most practical way at our small place. 


My “Have-More” Plan is the true story of how 
my family and I moved from the dirty, noisy 
city we didn’t like to the country—to fine a 
little land and a lot more living—how I kept 
my regular job and how we've gone in for 
“backyard farming” in our spare time. 


An Hour Or So A Day 


By taking advantage of all the modern, scientific, labor- 
saving methods of recent years, it takes us only an hour or 
so of chore time a day to raise 75% of all our food! This 
way of living is wonderful for children, too—they love ani- 
mals and the outdoors. 
And it’s real security 
against hard times. 
We wouldn't go back 
to the city for any- 
thing! 

You don’t need to know 
a thing about farming. 
You don’t need much 
land—as little as % 
acre can be enough. It 
doesn’t take much cash 
to start—even as little 
as $50. You don’t have 
to tackle the whole 
Plan. Maybe you al- 
ready have a garden, 
a few chickens. So 
much the better—you’ll 
find it that much easier 
to add other steps in 
the Plan—you'll have 
fun ‘‘cemparing notes’’ 
with me. 





Mrs. Robinson, our son, Jack. The 


home-raised goose I'm holding 
weighed 10% Ibs. at 10 weeks. 
All it ate was stale bread and 
grass growing around our place. 





Have you heard about my 


““HAVE-MORE” PLAN? 
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Let me tell you how we do it the easiest, latest, 


“A little land and a lot of living” 


Fresh Fork 





My Plan Tells You How: 

To Rent Or Buy Rich Milk, Cream 
a suitable place (if you butter from your own 
don’t already have one) miniature dairy 

Wonderful Garden Luscious Honey 
fruit trees, delicious ber- 75 pounds from one fasci- 
ries with a lot less work nating hive of bees 

Fresh Eggs—Only Tasty Ham, Bacon 


Ang lh awe Bd pork, sausage from surplus 
and roasters only l6c a 


pou 


vegetables, kitchen par- 
nd ings, etc. 

Geese, Turkeys Delicious Rabbit 
squabs, ducks — easy, in- meat for as little as 8c a 
teresting, delicious pound 


It also tells you about new, easier ways to preserve 
and quick-freeze foods that taste far better, too... 
and lots more there isn’t room to tell about here! It’s 
how you can have more—more security, better food, 
better health, more fun, more of just about everything 
that makes’ life worth living! People write me that 
what my Plan tells you about any one subject can 
easily be worth far more than the price of the whole 
Plan, which is $1.00. 











Security, Health, Happiness 


We've put our whole story and all our methods into a 
50,000 word Plan. This is fun to read, easy to under- 
stand—chock full of illustrations and actual photos of our 
place (60 of them) diagrams (16 of them), charts and 
tables (11 of them). It’s simple and it’s practical! 
People from all over the country have written to tell me 
how much they like it. 

If you'd like a copy of our ‘‘Have-More” Plan, just send 
me your name and address and $1.00 (if bank check, 
$1.05) and I'll send your copy by return mail. Now is 
a good time to start. Write me today! Address: 


ED ROBINSON Box 4210 Noroten, Conn. 











RARRATARLARTL 


Fifty Varieties of Potted 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Se 


A visit to the Nurseries will give you the added satisfaction 
of making your own selection from the lovely fall colors 
now in bloom. We are open Monday through Saturday. 


Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking. 


WESTON NURSERIES, 
BROWN and WINTER STREETS (Off Route 30) 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Wellesley 3431 


INC. 
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do irreparable damage to the tree and may 
cause its untimely death in advance of any 
vital borer damage. 

This time-worn method of ‘“‘cutting 
out” is the only treatment in the case of a 
very few species of borer and, if properly 
followed, may be relied upon to give con- 
trol, although even here cutting should be 
an adjunct rather than the only means 
employed. 

Fumigation is effective in the control of 
the heartwood borers such as the carpenter 
worm, leopard moth, poplar borer, sugar 
maple borer, carpenter ants and similar in- 
sects which work deep in the heart of the 
tree and which maintain galleries and 
passages connected with the open air. 

The principal materials used for this 
purpose are the cyanides which liberate a 
toxic vapor, hydrocyanic acid gas and car- 
bon disulfide, a malodorous liquid which 
volatilizes upon exposure to the air and is 
in this state highly inflammable and ex- 
plosive. Introduced into the working tun- 
nels of the above mentioned borer, these 
toxic gasses quickly result in the death of 
the insects. The use of these toxic gasses is 
limited to trees of good size, however; they 
should not be used on trees of nursery size 
because of the likelihood of serious tree 
injury. 

Wrapping Young Trees 

Wrapping newly transplanted trees 
with burlap prevents drying out of the 
bark, aids in reducing the danger of sun 
scald, and acts as a protection against borer 
invasion. A tree in the incipient stages of 
borer infestation may frequently be saved 
by wrapping it with burlap in conjunction 
with feeding and watering to promote 
vigor. The rapid bark healing which takes 
place under the protection of the burlap 
may progress at such a rate as to overcome 
the damage caused by the young borers. 

On small, newly transplanted trees on 
the experimental grounds of the Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories excellent re- 
sults have been obtained by wrapping the 
trunks infested with cambium borers with 
adhesive tape. 

The use of a poison such as arsenate of 
lead applied to the foliage has been demon- 
strated by extensive tests to aid in con- 
trolling such borers as the bronze birch 
borer, the two-lined chestnut borer, the 
elm borer, the twig pruner and certain bark 
beetles, such as the hickory bark beetle, 
which feed as adults upon the foliage of 
their host tree. In areas where general 
spraying with arsenate of lead has been a 
practice, borers, particularly of the beetle 
type, are less common and destructive. 

Feeding acts as a preventive to borer 
attack and restores vigor after the borers 
have been controlled. In conjunction with 
watering, feeding is the most important 
method of combating the borer threat. 

Cutting and burning of a borer-infested 
tree is the final step in a series of events 
culminating in a failure to control borers. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Should fertilizer be added to the soil when sowing a winter cover 
crop of rye or rye grass? 
Feeding may be good practice when the cover crop is to suc- 
ceed such hungry crops as cabbage and its relatives. 
* * * * 


Should the apostle plant (neomarica) be rested and when? 
The plant should be watered sparingly in Autumn. Also any 
new offset plants that may have formed can be taken off now. 
* * * * 
Is it feasible to plant red raspberries in Autumn? 
While most of the brambles are best planted in Spring, the red 
raspberry seems to do well if set in Autumn. 
* * ok * 
What pest chewed off the needles of my pine trees? 


The damage was probably caused by a saw fly. Spraying the 
foliage with arsenate of lead when the damage first starts usually 
serves as protection against this pest. 

* * * * 
How should I start a Rose of Sharon in a cold northen garden? 


Start in Spring with a nursery plant several feet in height 
and with a framework of older, heavier stems. Avoid very 
young plants which may be so soft of stem as to freeze back 
completely during the first Winter. 

* * * . 

How can I most easily root a cutting of a large-flowered clematis? 

Cuttings made of single nodes or joints of stem in mid- 
Summer will root readily in glasses of water on a partially 
shaded window sill. Sometimes, the cuttings can be potted 
in light soil into which they will send roots if the pot is covered 
with a glass jar to prevent wilting. 

* * * *x 

Can the pruning of shrubs that flower on new wood be done dur- 
ing the Autumn clean-up to save time and trouble in Spring? 

Any such pruning had better be delayed until the plants are 
truly dormant. Failure to heed this advice has evidently given 
rise to the popular belief that butterfly bushes will be killed if 
pruned in the Fall. 

ak * * * 

Should rose roots be trimmed severely at planting time in 
Autumn? 

The modern idea is that the roots of any kind of plant 
should not be cut back any more than necessary in the course 
of planting at any season of the year. 

* * * * 


How should boysenberry plants be treated during the Winter 
in the North? 

The best practice seems to be that of removing the canes 
from the trellises and protecting them on the ground. 

. ~ * * 

Will Victory garden fertilizer lose its potency if kept for use 
another year? 

If stored in a dry place, complete chemical fertilizer will lose 
no plant food value and will be likely not to become lumpy in 


texture. 
* * * * 


What is meant by the term hardwood as opposed to that of soft- 
wood when referring to trees? 

Deciduous trees are hardwoods while conifers are softwoods. 
Gardeners sometimes mistakenly refer to maples and other trees 
that have soft-textured leaves that mat down readily when wet 
as softwoods to distinguish them from the firmer leaves of such 
trees as the oak. This latter usage is confusing and should be 
discouraged. 

. . . * 


Will a pecan tree grow well in the North? 


The tree will often grow very well in northern areas but 
may fail to ripen its nuts because of an insufficiently long season. 


October 15, 1944 











GARDEN LILIES 


For the Border, 
The Open Woodland, Against Shrubbery 


AURELIANENSE SEEDLINGS — Glorious new July 
and August flowering lilies. Ivory trumpets predomi- 
nate. Ea. 50¢, 85¢; Doz. $5.00, $8.50 


CANADENSE — Our native Meadow Lily and one of 
the most graceful in cultivation. Ea. 25¢; Doz. $2.50 


GREEN MT. HYBRIDS — Finest group of new white 
trumpet lilies for July. 
Ea. 75c, $1.00; Doz. $7.50, $10.00 


HAVEMEYER SEEDLINGS — Some of the seedlings 
of this famous hybrid are even lovelier than L. T. A. 
Havemeyer itself. Ea. $1.50; Doz. $15.00 


PARDALINUM GIGANTEUM — The Sunset Lily. 
Ea. 50¢; Doz. $5.00 


PRINCEPS — Massive white trumpets. Mid to late 
July. Ea. 70¢; Doz. $7.00 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM — This old favorite is prob- 
ably the best loved of all lilies. Ea. $1.75; Doz. $17.50 


GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 


Partial list on request. Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 























Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn about new plants 
and new methods, send for a copy of the bul- 
letin issued by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


“House Plants and How to 
Grow Them” 
Fully illustrated and very complete. 


Price 35 cents 





“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis which 
gives full and explicit directions for handling 
a class of plants with which most amateurs 
have trouble. 


Price 20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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BRITISH TULIPS 


Tulips are scarce and doubly precious this season. We 
received a grand shipment of these on October 2 but they 
are shrinking fast. We have 65 varieties of Tulips apart 
from Species, including Darwins, Breeders, Cottage, 
Triumph, Parrots and Single Earlies. We have no Doubles 
and do not expect any this year. We still have good stocks 
of such popular varieties as Princess Elizabeth, Rosabella, 
Moonlight, The Bishop, Louis XIV, Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Carnarvon, John Ruskin, White Queen, Albino, 
Mauve Clair, Dido and others. 

In Single Earlies we can still supply De Wet, Primrose 
Queen, Diademe and Keizerskroon. In the Species we 
have Whittalli, Red Emperor, Eichleri, Turkestanica, 
Saxatilis and others. 


NARCISSI 


October is an excellent planting month for these. Amongst 
the choicer varieties we have Suda, Carlton, Tunis, Mrs. 
Backhouse, Beersheba and others. Also such rock garden 
varieties as Minor, Queen of Spain, Triendrus albus, and 
many more. Fine selections for naturalizing. 


CHOICE LILIUMS 


FIRE KING—Much the finest of the red lilies. $2.50 each 
MOONLIGHT—Suggestive of the popular Moonlight tulip. 
Easily the finest yellow umbellatum. $1.75 each 


TESTACEUM — The beautiful “Nankeen Lily” classed 
rightly by many as the most lovely of all lilies. $1.50- 
$2.00 each 


AURLENIANENSE SEEDLINGS—Really superb lilies 
varying in color from soft orange and yellow to creamy 
white, some are trumpet-shaped, others recurving. 
$1.00-$2.00 each 


CENTIFOLIUM—Fiowers later than regale and is larger 
and much finer, with pyramidal spikes and flowers well 
spread apart. $1.00-$2.00 each : 


LONGIFLORUM Estate Lily form—Much the finest form 
of the Easter lilies. Is hardy as well as excellent for 
forcing. $1.00-$1.50 each 


PRIDE OF CHARLOTTE — Splendid hybrid between 
regale and Sargentiz. $1.00-$2.00 each 


We have 75 variéties of lilies including many inexpensive 
ones. We will have supplies of both AURATUM and 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM later in the season. 

IXIOLIRION LALLASI—$1.25 dozen 

CYCLAMEN NEAPOLITANUM—75c each 

VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA—50c-75c-$1.00 each 

IRIS RETICULATA—$1.75 dozen 

IRIS GOLDEN LION—$1.50 dozen 

IRIS BLUE HORIZON—85c dozen 

MUSCARI BOTRYOIDES ALBA—$1.50 dozen 

EREMURUS—58 varieties, CYPRIPEDIUMS—7 varieties, 
TRILLIUMS—7 varieties. Numerous species of hardy 
NATIVE PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES—Fine plants. $1.50-$2.00 each 

AFTER OCTOBER 20 we will have a fine selection of 

BROWNELL ROSES, Climbers and Hybrid Teas, $1.50 

each, 3 for $3.75. The lovely new everblooming and very 

fragrant ORANGE EVERGLOW. $2.00 each 

PLEASE NOTE -—Include extra for postage where Bulbs 

and other material are wanted per mail. 

















CATALOGUES MAILED ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 
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GLADIOLUS FAVORITES OF 1944 


T THIS season nation-wide show reports have been re- 
ceived by the New England Gladiolus Society covering 
exhibitions of its 29 affiliated societies, including also some 15 
additional reports from chapter and regional shows of these 
organizations. While tabulations are yet to be completed, the 
present trend indicates that a new group of varieties is coming 
to the fore and will probably scon be the most popular varieties 
not only among professional gladiolus growers but also among 
amateurs who attend flower shows to note preferences with a 
view to making purchases of planting stock for their own 
gardens. 

In addition to show reports, some 350 symposium returns 
from all over the country representative of over 3900 members 
of the New England Gladiolus Society have been checked 
roughly also against a tentative list from which the following 
varieties have been selected. Because the supply of many varieties 
may be exhausted early the list is comprehensive. 

The main list excludes varieties with distinct deeper throat 
markings and is composed of mostly self colors, a few blending 
to lighter throats or having inauspicious throat markings. The 
newer Varieties are asterisked (marked*). All of these varieties 
have won blue ribbons frequently. The list excludes high-priced 
Varieties; in many cases prices are really low. 

A word of caution. Those varieties which you decide to buy 
(based upon catalogue descriptions appealing to you) should 
be ordered this Fall if possible as commercial corm plantings 
have been cut still further. 

White—Myrna, Snow Princess, Surfside. 

Creamy White — *Leading Lady (sport of Picardy). A 
sensational winner for several years. 

Cream—Corona (petals fringed pink), many times cham- 
pion; *White Gold, sensational winner for three years at Boston 
in 25 spiked vase class; Lady Jane, *Fair Angel. 

Yellow — (light) Crinklecream, *Tahlahneka; (deep) 
*Golden State, *Vangold, Mother Kadel, Golden Goddess. 

Buff—*Dr. Whiteley, Bingo, Alsace, *Susquehanna. 

Orange—Rio Rita, Lantana, *Marqueeta, Diane. 

Salmon (light)—King William, Glamis, Beauty Clynic: 
(deep) *Marion Pearl, Aladdin, Vista Bonita, Titan, *Ogarita 
(very tall), Spitfire, Sensation (exceptionally large with many 
open), *Myrth. 

Scarlet—Algonquin, Rocket, Tunia’s Triumph, Liberator, 
Beacon. 

Pink — (light) Greta Garbo, Laddie, Ethel Cave-Cole, 
Avalon, Grand Opera, Pink Radiance; (deep) Marguerite, 
Rosy Morn (Riley), Jeanie. 

Red— (light) Stoplight, Regent, Ohio Nonpariel; (deep) 
Red Charm, *Kenwood, *Mercury, Jules Amott, King Click, 
American Commander; (black red), Mohawk, Malay Chief, 
Black Opal. 

Rose (light) —- Rosa Van Lima, Chaumony; (medium) 
*Rose O'Day; (deep) *Burma, *Burgundy, Silvery Teton, 
Leona. 

Lavender— (light) Lavender Ruffles (smaller flowered than 
most listed but not small), *Elizabeth the Queen, *Badger 
Beauty, Lavender Prince. 

Purple —— King Lear, Parnassus, *Purple Supreme, Mrs. 
Mark's Memory, Elanora 

Smoky——Zuni, Chief Multnomah, R. B 
Finance, *Misty Dawn 

Among these blotched varieties which invariably show up as 
winners often even when combined with some colored varieties 
without markings are some exceptionally fine gladioli. They 


*Jack Pot, High 
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are listed separately so people will not be disappointed if they 
expected and wanted self colors and such listing makes it easier 
for those who particularly like marked varieties. 


White—Margaret Beaton, *Caribou. 

Cream—Veecream, *Ivy Robertson, June Bride (yellow) ; 
(light) Moneeta, Sir Galahad, *Ophir; (deep) *Spotlight. 

Buff—Helen of Troy, Donna. 

Orange—*Larime. 

Scarlet—Spitfire. 


Pink— (light) Big Top, New Zealand Splendor, Candy- 
heart; (deep) California. 


Red— (light) Marco Polo. 


Rose—(medium) Frances M. Irwin, *Big Boy; 
Coutts’ Orchid. 


Violet— (light) Oberbayern. 


Smoky — Mrs. Caroline W. Gannett, *Flying Fortress, 
Xerxes. 


(deep) 


Winter Care of Gladiolus Corms 


Gladiolus corms should be thoroughly dried and allowed to 
cure for three or four weeks free from danger of frost and then 
stored, preferably in a temperature below.45 degrees if possible. 
Any thrips, if taken into storage will not survive 32-40 degrees 
of temperature for storage. 

Without this it is advisable to use about two ounces of 
naphthalene flakes for 100 bulbs in a separate container so they 
will not touch the corms. It is necessary to have corms in some 
container which will hold the fumes which occur with a tem- 
perature of 65-70 degrees for three weeks to kill any eggs 
hatched out by the warmth. Too much naphthalene or long 
storage will cause considerable damage. This treatment should 
be carried out in dry, warm air. 

When you receive your corms, examine the shipment at once 
to report frost damage if any to your dealer (many of the dealers 
have insurance coverage) and also open the individual bags, 
shake them so that air may circulate among the corms to prevent 
any sweating and decay from possible resulting mold. 

All of the varieties mentioned have pleased amateur and 
commercial growers alike. The color values of most are excel- 
lent, but a variety which pleases you may seem less attractive 
to your neighbor gardener; you may like plain petals, while he 
prefers ruffled florets. Do not let price be the deciding factor, 
most of the very new varieties have a scarcity factor for which 
the enthusiast pays hoping to discover a new topnotcher before 
his competitor. 

These varieties have already proved themselves and some of 
them may possibly be popular for as long a time as Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Minuet, Picardy, and Mother Machree which have now 
almost disappeared from showrooms and many private collec- 
tions. As a rule the available supplies of older varieties are 
definitely of inferior quality to those of newer gladiolus. 


—James H. Odell. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Replanting in Hurricane Districts 

ANDSCAPE-minded citizens in the coastal areas visited by 

the recent destructive hurricane are already thinking about 
replacing lost trees. By Spring it is hoped that most of the 
fallen trees now constituting a fire and pest hazard will be dis- 
posed of and new planting will be in order. 

Many questions are being asked about material to be used 
in replacing trees which were lost as well as methods to be taken 
im restoring damaged lawns. A bulletin issued by the Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., has the answers to many 
of these questions. A copy will be sent without charge by 
writing to the Arboretum or to Horticultural Hall. Boston 
1944 
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Schling’s Famous 


Regal Lilies 


Regals are without doubt the finest and hardiest garden lilies 
omy om all conditions—strong stems, strong substance, disease 
and insect resistant. Schling’s Regal Lilies are the highest 
quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” 
We offer guranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not 
exactly as claimed. 

No. 1 Size (10 to 11 in. circum.) 3 for $2.35; 12 for $8.50 

No. 2 Size (9 to 10 in. circum.) 3 for $1.85; 12 for $6.50 

No. 3 Size (8 to 9 in. circum.) 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.25 


All postpaid. Guaranteed to Bloom. Order at Once. 





FINEST DARWIN TULIPS 


Four of the finest Darwins — Clara Butt (salmon-rose) 
Inglescombe Yellow, William Copeland (lavender) and 
Farncombe Sanders (scarlet) — 


6 each of 4 varieties (24 bulbs) $2.65 
12 each of 4 varieties’ (48 bulbs) 4.95 
25 each of 4 varieties (100 bulbs) 9.50 
50 each of 4 varieties (200 bulbs) 18.00 
All postpaid. Order Promptly. 
OLD GLORY MIXTURE: Many of the best Darwin’s in a 


splendid mixture. 50 bulbs for $4.90; 100 bulbs for 
$9.25; postpaid. 





New Super-Giant Trumpet Daffodil 


BABYLON MAJESTIC is a sensational new super-giant daffodil 
with a trumpet 3 inches long and 3\% inches across the mouth and 
a 6 inch perianth spread! Oolor is deep pure golden yellow 
Flowers last 10 days te two weeks. Bulbs of thie marvelous new 
giant each $1.00; per dozen $12.00. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 





























The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris —- 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 


Send for our BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE and 
Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 




















NE Ye frre 
poRTUM 


introduced since King Alfred 
Giant Incomparabilis of largest size. Per- 
fect 4” bloom on a 24” stem. Clear brilliant 
yellow overlapping petals surround a 
large bold crown of striking coppery 
red-orange. Flowers last a long time. 
Blooms very early. Easily forced indoors. 
Holds many show awards. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box I1I5-H - Sacramento, Calif. 







TOP SIZE 
DOUBLE NOSE 


BULBS 
$3.00 EACH 
3 for $7.50; 6 for $12.50 
12 for $24.00, postpaid 


% Send for 
BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color 





—Don’t burn your leaves !_— 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture says: 


“Leaves alone when dry are about twice as rich per pound in 
plant food as barnyard manure.” 


This is true of all your non-woody garden “rubbish’—cuttings, stalks, grass, leaves, 
weeds, vines, etc. Of course, these wastes can not be used in their “raw” state, and 
ordinary composting is slow, unsatisfactory, and often its product is extremely acid. If 
they are mixed with ADCO and kept moist, in just a few weeks they become converted 
into rich organic plant food, ready for use in garden or field. 


If you don't already know about ADCO let us send you our free booklet, ‘The Life of 
the Soil,” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies, but if necessary we will ship it directly to you. 


ADCO WORKS, DEPT. R, CARLISLE, PA. 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 














LILACS 


We have grown a great many varieties and have selected those which 
have a vigorous growth and free-flowering habit. 
2 ft. @ $1.30; 3 ft. $1.90; 4 ft. $3.10 
2ft.@ .75;3ft. .95;4ft. 1.60 
2ft.@ .85;3ft. 130; 4ft. 1.90 


(Our White Lilacs are especially bushy) 


Named varieties 
Syringa vulgaris 
Syringa vulgaris alba 


Send for our list of these and others 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 











BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Feeding for Peach Yield 


E application of ammonium sulfate 

(not ammonium sulfamate) alone and 

in combination with treble superphosphate 
has increased yields on Utah experimental 
peach trees, according to Farm and Home 
Science, from 170 to 201 bushels per acre. 
Trees not fertilized produced an average 
of 308 bushels per acre compared with 478 
bushels per acre for trees treated with three 
pounds of ammonium sulfate each of four 
years, and 509 bushels per acre from trees 
fertilized with three pounds each of am- 
monium sulfate and treble superphosphate 


Storing Seed Potatoes 


RA SMITH suggests in Cornell Ex- 

tension Bulletin No. 643 that if 
possible, potatoes should be stored at ap- 
proximately 38 degrees Fahrenheit during 
the early and middle part of the storage 
season. At this temperature there is a mini- 
mum of loss in weight from respiration 
and no loss from sprouting. 

For rapid come-up and early growth of 
seed tubers that result in uniform growth 
and good stands, store potatoes at a tem- 
perature of about 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
for several weeks before planting. Each 
eye of the seed piece should have one or 
more sprouts at planting time. 


Drying Sunflower Heads 
RGANIC GARDENING advises that 


when small quantities of sunflower 
plants are harvested care should be taken 
that the heads are not piled one on top of 
the other as they will become wet and rot. 
Spread them out where birds will not get 
at them. Some people cut each head off 
with about a foot of the stem attached. 
They are then able to tie the heads by their 
stems to the rafters. They should not be 
threshed until dry. Threshing may be done 
by hand, curry-comb or other improvised 
tool. 


A Post-War Wheelbarrow 


NE of the greatest improvements to 

the common wheelbarrow was the 
institution of the pneumatic wheel which 
is such a lightener of labor, that every in- 
dustry using wheelbarrows swears by the 
pneumatic wheel. 

A second and equally important im- 
provement was recently announced by the 
president of the Dow Chemical Company 
at a meeting of the Magnesium Association 
in New York. There is no sense, said Dr. 
Dow, for men to be pushing and carrying 
around needless weight and because this 
firm did not know a more effective way of 
demonstrating the advantages of lessening 
load carrying, it is making magnesium 
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FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 
FLORALIFE on 
hand at all times. 


Write 





FLORALIFE, INC. 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 





DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Order Now. Delicious fruit next Fall. 
Need little space. Easy to care for. 25 varieties 
of Apples (all grafted on Malling roots). 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, Apricots, Nectarines— 
$3.75 to $9.00 each—according to age... Also 


ESPALIERS--trained Fruit Trees 


decorative and fruitful . .. the pride of Euro- 
pean Gardens. Many forms and sizes, grown 
and trained in my own nurseries to suit Amer- 
ican conditions. 


I have specialized exclusively 20 years in this 
country — my Swiss ancestors — 100 years 
growing these unique trees. 


Write for illustrated Catalog J 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester’. New York 


Comly Avenue - King Street 








VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS 


(Mertensia Virginica ) 


A Most Charming Hardy 
Perennial 


Grows from | to 2 feet tall bearing clusters 
of pink buds which unfold to soft porce- 
lain-blue flowers. Most effective when 
naturalized in woodlands. Combines beau- 
tifully with yellow daffodils. 


Mammoth Flowering Roots 
Each 35c; 3 for $1; Doz. $3.25 Postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


Boston Massachusetts 
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“Steele's Mastodon Uumbos” eo 
Strong Healthy PLANTS "3 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
better. Plant generously of this super strain. 
Wide range of the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaranteed and backed by our 29 years of Pansy 
specialization. Send NOW for FREE price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


October 15, 1944 





wheelbarrows. The ordinary heavy duty 
wheelbarrow weighs 85 pounds. A mag- 
nesium barrow weighs 30 pounds, 55 
pounds less dead weight for a man to 
move. This means almost one-fifth of 
energy saved or in other words, about one- 
fifth more material moved. 


Mulching of Strawberries 


IMOTHY hay and rye straw are not 

good materials for mulching straw- 
berries. Experiments carried on at the Mt. 
Carmel experimental farm in Connecticut 
during the past two seasons indicate that 
the by-products given off by decomposing 
rye and timothy are evidently more toxic 
than those given off by other materials 
commonly used as mulch. The number of 
berries per plant and the average weight 
of the berries were much smaller when the 
plants had been mulched with rye straw or 
timothy hay in comparison with other 
materials. 

In fact, the experiment showed that 
plants did better with no mulch at all than 
they did when mulched with rye. 

Soy bean refuse gave good results. Red 
clover gave fairly favorable results, too. 
Excelsior, the remaining material used in 
the mulching experiment, yielded a low 
number of berries but the size was large 
and the total weight was the highest re- 
corded, with the exception of the soy bean 
mulch. 

The muiches were applied in August, 
about a month earlier than is the common 
practice for commercial or home growers. 


Providing Soil for Spring 


T WILL be some time before Spring seed 

sowing, yet it might be well to give the 
matter attention in the Autumn months. 
Some gardeners will not have forgotten the 
young plants wilting and dying from so- 
called “‘seed damp,’’ meaning a loss of 
time, seeds, and money. It may be recalled 
that we seldom, if ever, see Nature's seeds 
damping off out-of-doors in the Spring. 
This is most likely because Nature freezes 
the soil she sows her seeds in. We can do 
likewise. Start early this Fall, sift your 
soil for seed sowing and place it in shallow 
boxes or flats, where it will get as much 
freezing as possible. Next February or 
March, bring the flats indoors, thaw them 
out, and stir up the soil. 

—Philip H. Moore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camellia Show in Savannah 


T IS announced that a camellia show 

will be held the second Saturday and 
Sunday of February of next year, which 
will be February 10 and 11, in Savannah, 
Ga. The show will be sponsored by the 
Men’s Garden Club of Savannah with the 
co-operation of the Garden Club Council 
of Chatham County and will be held at the 
DeSoto Hotel. The date is being announced 
early to avoid possible conflict with similar 
shows in other parts of the South. 
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2 SPREAD-TREAT ‘“HONEYS” 


and no ration points needed 


HONEY-BUTTER SPREAD: Honey and pure 
creamery butter scientifically blended. Delicious 
on toast, waffles, cake, pudding, ice cream. 
CRYSTALLIZED HONEY SPREAD: Honey crys- 
tallized to a satin-smooth texture. A new taste 
thrill on hot biscuits, waffles, toast. Thoughtful 
gift for friends; welcome innovation for your own 
table. Two 12-0z. cartons Honey-Butter Spread 
and two 16-oz. cartons Crystallized Honey Spread 
(4 cartons in all), $3. OR: Four 12-oz cartons 
Honey-Butter Spread, $3. OR: Four 16-oz. cartons 
Crystallized Honey Spread, $3. To one address 
only. Postpaid in 48 States. No COD’s. 


Send check or money order 


The Josselyns 
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tracted drought has affected Shade 
Trees. Feeding and watering will help 
|| some of them; but any so far gone that 
4 il they are dangerous should be sched- 
| uled for removal this Winter. 


help you as much as possible with fu- 
ture plans. And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department, too. 


{ i Manpower is still limited — but we will 
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20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
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Favorites of Your 
Grandmother's Garden 
Modernized for You! 


Hybridizers have streamlined this old-time 
favorite to give wider range of color, larger 
and more plentiful blooms in both single 
and double varieties. A permanent addi- 
tion to your landscape, Lilacs can be used 
as specimen plants, hedges, foundation 
plantings, hardy borders, or as cut flowers. 


OUR NEW LILAC BOOKLET 
of the choicest varieties is FREE. Get your 
copy now. 
Interested in Daylilies? 
You will be if it's gay color and all-summer 
bloom you want with little care. Our new 
a Booklet provides the answer — it's 





ite, 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 4104B, Weiser Park, Penna. 

















FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Aududon Feeders. 





<-Squirrel’s 

a a $4.75 
Automatic 

Feeder ....... $2.25 
“‘Eye-Safe” 

FOOGOE ...0600. $1.75 
Squirrel Proof 

“Eye-Safe”’ 

Feeder .....5. $3.75 

Folder mailed on 

request. 


audubon g workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of rey tee seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 

the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


bYe)s)aytil aroma atite 


Nurserymen 











SPRING FLOWERING 
BULBS FOR FALL 
PLANTING 


Fully illustrated in color. 
A remarkable selection, 
including scarce 


BULB FANS! 


BIRD LOVERS! 


SEND FOR BRECK’S FREE 
Tete) 48 35) 


many 





varieties. 


@ BIRD FEEDERS, HOUSES AND FOODS 


The most popular designs of all. Every one illustrated. Learn 
how you can attract birds to your backyard. 


WRITE TODAY! SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


104 BRECK BLDG. BRECK’S 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 








Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 


Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. a 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 











THE NEW CATALOGUES 

















The Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., catalogue is filled with tan- 
talizing pictures of plants which can be 
grown in southern California in the Winter 
months out-of-doors. This catalogue also 
lists many bulbs which can be grown in 
the eastern states. 


The Garden Center of West Hartford, 
Conn., issues an interesting circular list- 
ing many bulbs for Fall planting, as well 
as cut greens for use in making Christmas 
wreaths and swags. 

Liefgreen Seed Company, Phoenix, Ariz., 
has an attractive catalogue featuring vege- 
table seeds for Fall planting. There is also 
an excellent list of gladioli, which in Ariz- 
ona may be planted from November on 
through the Winter months. Other bulbs 
like anemones, freesias, ranunculus and 
ornithogalum have a place in this cata- 
logue. 

Bulbs from American Soil is the name 
of the catalogue issued by A. Frylink & 
Sons, Inc., Babylon, N. Y. This is a very 
comprehensive catalogue of American- 
grown stock produced on the firm’s 250- 
acre farm on Long Island. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more complete collection of 
the best daffodils and tulips. The catalogue 
also lists six varieties of eremurus as well 
as colchicums in eight varieties and hardy 
lilies, including Lilium longiflorum floridi, 
a new American lily which is said to be 
superior to all the strains formerly im- 
ported from Japan and Bermuda. 


Garden Gems is the name of the new 
catalogue put out by Bobbink & Atkins, 
East Rutherford, N. J. This name is justi- 
fied by the great numbers of roses and 
other plants reproduced in color. There are 
few catalogues which list as many tree 
roses as those offered by this firm. This is 
true also as applied to old-fashioned roses, 
the Bobbink & Atkins list being remark- 
ably complete in this section. In this cata- 
logue miniature roses are called dwarf 
fairy roses and there are three kinds be- 
sides Rouletti. Martha Washington is of- 
fered as a handsome new spiraea and much 
attention is devoted to clematis in variety. 

Edwin A. Menninger, Stuart, Fla., issues 
a descriptive catalogue of flowering tropi- 
cal trees grown from seeds imported from 
all over the world. Anyone making a gar- 
den in Florida or in adjacent states will 
find this catalogue with its lengthy de- 
criptions exceedingly useful. 








Use this graceful climb- 
ing plant on fence, old 
stump, arch or trellis. 
Large and small-flow- 
ered kinds, in many 
colors. 


TRI-COLOR 


COLLECTION 


JACKMANTI. Violet-purple. 

HENRYI. Large white 
flowers. 

MME. BARON-VEILLARD. 
Lilac-rose. 

3 PLANTS (1 of each, Ppd. 
East of Miss.) FOR $2.50 

FREE—Clematis Booklet 

Lists and illustrates new- 


est and best in Clematis. 
Send today. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 


r4utob'D-1o me leteol, aloha. 
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Sandyloam 


Offers 


Two Outstanding Hybrid Lilies 


CORONATION — Isabella Preston’s 
finest achievement to date. A clear 


golden-yellow Willmottia. Ea. $4.00 
SENECA — George L. Slate’s splendid 


first introduction. A soft reddish- 
apricot for the very late garden. 
Ea. $2.00 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD VERMONT 











AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 


Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. New fluted leaf Dupont. 
Other varieties. Jarrett Gardens, Bethayres, Pa. 





GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 





CACTUS CATALOG, all new. 20 pages, 66 illus 
trations. Cultural guide, How to Graft Cacti, and 
Insect Control. Price 25c coin or stamps. Dealers 
write. Fitzpatrick’s Cactus Gardens, R-3H, Edin- 
burg, Texas. 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS. Plant inside Oct 
Nov. for early winter crop. $2.75-100. $20—1000 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Seventeen 
kinds. Spring bears $9.75—100. Everbears $11.75— 











100. Plant now. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 
GARDEN ROOTS. Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horse- 
radish, Herbs, Ranere Raspberry plants, Small 
fruits, Five-year Asparagus roots bear next spring. 


Forcing Rhubarb roots. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 


HAND FORGED IRON fireplace accessories, 
flowerpot stands and brackets, and unusual gifts. 
Send for catalog. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Penna. 








ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four- 
inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous 
Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. Char- 
maine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 


NARCISSUS BULBS: Goldfinch, Tresserve, King 
Alfred, Olympia, $1.00 per dozen. Bernardino, 
Cresus, Bath's Flame, 80c per dozen. Buttercup, 
Golden Sceptre, Cassandra, Canary Eye, Green- 
heart, Glitter, Red Beacon, 72c per dozen, post- 
paid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 

and Grammars for 102 Languages, Catalog 3c 
stamp. SCHOENHOF’S, 1280 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LADY landscape gardener and horticulturist, col 

lege trained, wishes position in arboretum, or 

would consider Winter job in South. Ten years’ 

eernees. Box M, c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, 
ass. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN GARDENER, English 
degree Horticulture, Fruit, Flowers, Vegetables, 
Greenhouses seeks interesting, responsible work 
as head or greenhouseman, excellent references. 
Box Nr., care of “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 




















LANDSCAPE gardener and artist, college trained, 
wishes landscape position or art work along that 
line. Good draftsman. Box F, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





AUTUMN 
_ FLOWER SHOW 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


The Hours 





ship cards. 





NOVEMBER 9, 10, I! and 12 


Thursday — 2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Friday — 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday -9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday — | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission 60 cents including tax 


Members of the Society are admitted 
on presentationship of their member- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Circulating Privilege to Members 

The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, en of many States, current 
horticultural magazines and bound 
volumes of old issues, catalogues of 
seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of-town visi- 
tors are cordially invited to use the 
comfortable reading-room for refer- 
ence and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 


Winter Hours — Office and Library 
(September 15 — June 15) 
Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 








Saturdays — 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 








SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. | 


> 


ANNUAL 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


November 9... 2P.M.to9 P.M. 
November 10 . . . I0A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Usually held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, but for the duration held at 
our headquarters. 


As this is one of our most interesting and 
handsome shows of the year, there will be 
many fine displays and arrangements of 
plant and floral material. Chrysanthemum 
exhibits of all types will, of course, predomi- 
nate. Also featured will be orchids, roses, 
and carnations, shown by commercial and 
private growers. 

Although this show will be on a curtailed 
scale because of prevailing conditions, the 
general public, as well as our members, 
will remember from previous years that our 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show is something 
of which the City of New York can well be 
proud. 

Schedule of classes may be obtained upon 
request. 


Free to Members 50c to Non-members 














(Now! “Your vegetables need ie 


growing boost of a complete plant 
food! CONTINUE FEEDING 


VIGORO 











A product of Swift & Company 


\ VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER. | 





WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here 
are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
Oxalis, Morea, Babiana, Barbados Lily, 
Colored Callas and the like. 


Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 














MOORESTOWN Dept. B NEW JERSE’ 














CUT-FLOWER MIXTURE 

Mm! This pansy collection provides 
cut flowers, masses of gay color. 
100 large plants $3.25 postpaid 
250 large plants $6.75 postpaid 
a a 6” apa-t m-"e 57 {20° 
FREE: Pansy B3-!: et No. 21213 


PITZONKAS /onsy arm 





BRISTOL: PENNA. 





GLOBE FLOWERS 
TROLLIUS GOLDQUELLE HYBRIDS—Large 
globular flowers on 24-inch stems, May and 
June, again in Fall, in pale yellow and deep 
orange. 3 for $1.25, 6 for $2.50, postpaid. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
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1944 Chrysanthemum Shows 


October 28. Rutledge, Pa. Twenty-fifth 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show in the 
Auditorium. 

November 4-December 3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Phipps Conservatory, Schenley Park. 
November 5-30. St. Louis, Mo. Missouri 

Botanical Garden. 

November 9-10. New York, N. Y. 598 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

November 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

November 9-12. Boston, Mass. Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

November 11-December 3. Chicago, IIL 
Garfield Park Conservatory. 

November 12-30. Cincinnati, Ohio. Irwin 
M. Krohn Conservatory, Eden Park. 

November 12-December 16. Detroit, Mich. 
Belle Isle Conservatory. 


Canning Without Sugar 


PPLES canned without sugar keep per- 
fectly, if they are processed in the 
usual way. The sugar for sweetening can 
be added when the canned apple slices or 
sauce are taken from the cans for table use. 
To can apple sauce without sugar, the 
apples are cooked in a little water as usual, 
but without any sugar added. The hot 
apple sauce is packed in clean jars, the 
covers are adjusted, and the pint or quart 
jars are processed in the boiling water bath 
for 10 minutes. 

To can apple slices for use in pie, the 
sliced apples are steamed or boiled in water 
for five minutes, then they are packed in 
clean jars covered with the liquid, the lids 
are adjusted, and the pint or quart jars are 
processed in the boiling water bath for 15 
minutes. 


A1Q 





LILIUM TIGRINUM 
$5.00 per dozen 
These are the finest bulbs of this lily that 


we have ever seen. They happen to be 
mosaic-free as well. 

SANDYLOAM 
North Springfield Vermont 








FOR SALE 


Approximately 300 square feet of Pachysandra 
terminalis. The plants have been growing in 
the same plot for 25 years and are so close they 
will probably cover five times that much space. 
Will sell in whole or in part. 


LOUIS FABIAN BACHRACH 
128 Highland Street West Newton, Mass. 
BiIGelow 1200 


-DO YOU WONDER- 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on ‘‘Compost,”’ all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-U, Emmaus, Pa. 




















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 







Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWA HAMMITT 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


7, 
ETru ruffled, fringed, 


@ richly veined, 5 in. across, 
Glorious shades of Scartet, 
Rose, Lavender, Copper, 
Pink, etc., mixed. Special-- 
a 25c-Packet seeds for 10c, 
to get acquainted. Send dime today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

374 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 



























The lett Way 





There will be peace — and Bartlett dendricians will return home to serve your 
needs; and to an even greater extent, for Bartlett scientific research continues 
today just as extensively as ever before. Until peace, remember our boys in 
service; remember our trees for they too need care. Though the assistance we 
can give may be limited, our desire to help you is always boundless. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


The on “From Maine To The Carolinas” 
wy) P Office and Laboratories Stamford, Connecticut 


BARTLETT exeeers 





